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THE TANGLED SKEIN.—A KNOTTY QUESTION. 


We are happy in being able this week to present our 
readers with another of those stories of the affections— 
told in a picture—to which we alluded in our descrip- 
tion of ‘‘ The Favourites,’ a week or two back, p. 286. 
Our present illustration is by the same artist, Mr. Mar- 
shall Claxton, and is chosen from the.‘ Institution for the 
Free Exhibition of Modern Art,” the objects of which 
are, as far as possible, ‘‘ Freedom for the Artist, Cer- 
tainty of Exhibition for his works, and the Improvement 
of the public taste.”* We think all these objects good if 
they canbe obtained, certainly worth trying for; and 
as far as the second is concerned—viz., Certainty for the 
exhibition of anartist’s works, wefeel assured from what 
has come under our own eye and the frequentcomplaints 
of the ‘hanging of pictures at the Academy, ete:, that an 
exhibition of this kind was wanting; for we know of 
artists--aye, and some of eminence too, who, afier 
spending perhaps a twelvemonth upon a picture of im- 
portance, and after being congratulated on all hands 
upon their success, have had their pictures refused admit- 
tance on account of personal jealousy on the _ of of- 
ficials. Now, this just cause of complaint is likely to be 
obviated by the principle of the present institution, 
each artist having to pay for his space; and the public 
are benefited by having a Free Exhibition of Modern 
Pictures. We feel alsy certain that artists may with 
confidenee appeal from elique influence to the growing 
taste ef that larger audience the public. Our subject 
under yatice, from which we have been diverted tur a 
moment of two, is entitled ‘The Tangled Skein—A 
Knotty Question,” and well does it tell its tale. 

A young man, and we doubt not, ardent lover is 
holding The Tangled Skein across his hands for his pis- 
tress, who is just such a mistress as to make an ardent 
lover=s she is unravelling the skein, an unfortunate knot 
has occurred, she is trying to untie it; our lover is look- 
ing up at her very expressively, and evidently alluding 
to, or thinking of, another sort of knot which he should 
like to have tied, while the lady looks very pensive and 
thoughtful on the matter——quite intent (of course) upen 
what she is engaged. The accessories of the pictures are 
very good, a little kittenis playing with a ball of cotton 
on the flooy, which our female friend has just. been 
winding from the skein, and is gnite unabserved by the 
two lovers, On the left isa beaytiful out door peep of 
Eiglish landscape, with a rustic gate, evidently a study 
we think we could name several little bits of Surrey, or 
Kent, which it might be taken for; and two doves 
have just flown in, one of which has just rested on the 
door step. Jt is altogether one of those interesting pig: 
tures which teli their own tale at a glance, much better 
in faet than any explanation can do. We hope 
again to have an opportunity of calling attention to, 
and of giving another picture from, this exhibition. 


o> 
FACTS FROM THE FIELDS,—THE DEPOPULATING 
POLICY. 
By Wittiam Howirr. 


EXTENSION OF THE ENGLisH MANuracturineG System, 
BY WHICH MEN ARE WORKED UP INTO MaLeracrors. 


THe Metproum Famity. 
(Continued from page 295.) 


At length—did he deceive himself? or did he really 
hear faint voices? It seemed clear to him that he did, 
faint but eager voices, as if beyond the wall, dead- 
ened by its thickness, yet not so much so as to ex- 


—} - ai aicaenemane 


| 
| tinguish that character of intensity, which was excited 
|by wonder, and human sympathy. He listened— 
| knocked again —he raised his strongest cry — there 
again !—they were certainly voices, and they seemed in 
answer to his knockings. Hark! there was a sound as 
of a crowd above!—yes; there were footsteps over his 
head—there were people in active talk—there was a 
call—he shouted back !—there was a burst of voices in 
simultaneous recognition, Again a call—again he re- 
lied—the same byrst of conversation—and now he 
foont them immediately over his head— 

** Where are you?’’ some one cried. 

‘“* Here!”’ he answered,-~* here in the dark below.” 

“Great God!” exclaimed a manly voice, and pre- 
sently the light flashed in on his head, so as to 
dazzle him and compel him to close his eyes, He 
was silent a moment under the effect of this, and then 
some one called down-~ 

** Ts some one there ?”’ 

**¥og,’? 

** Who are you ?” 

‘Ah! that you know!" replied Harper--‘‘the un- 
fortunate man that you let fall through your trap- 
door. For God’s sake help meout! I have surely suf- 
fered enough,” 

There was an active conversation above, then a lad- 
der was put down, and Harper with some difficulty 
managed to meunt up it, and by the help of several 
eager hands put down to lay hold of him, he emerged 
into the day-light, 

There was a geneyal exclamation of surprise, and 
horror as the figure of a man covered with dirt—with 
brnises black and extensive, and with head and hair all 
clotted and matted with dried blood, rose from the trap- 
door-way of the eellary. All were zealously inquisitive 
to know how he had eome into that place and condition 
—but Harper was not all at once able to satisfy their 
curiosity, for a sickening sensation seized him, and he 
fainted away, On recovering his consciousness, he as- 
certained that the persona who rescued him, were the 
inhabitants of the two adjoining houses, who, seeing 
this house suddenly shut up, had fancied that they still 
heard eries, and hollow knockings from some one 
within, The members of one family had at length cal- 
led those of the other to listen, and, satisfied of the 
true evidence of their senses, they had resolved to in- 
form the Jandlord, who game, and forced a way into the 
house. The result was aa we have related it; and when 
these deliverers heard what the character of the former 
tenants of this house had been, and who and what Har- 
per and his errand were, they were no little struck with 
ihe gigeumstances ; and only wondered to find the po- 
ligeman alive. The coiners had, they informed him, 
deeamped three days age=efor so long had the house 
been closed, 

It is almost needless to say, that Harper received 
every kindness and hospitality so requisite in his eon- 
dition, and a few days afterwards he re-appeared on- 
duty with his head well plaistered and bandaged, and no 
little mortified that his over-doing the well-done, had so 
entirely reversed the success of his enterprise, and oc- 
casioned him so severe, and yet ludicrous a disaster. 

But this was not the final result of Bates’s imprison- 
ment, and Harper’s pretended ingarceration in Bates’s 
cell. At the same moment that Harper left for Birming- 
ham, two active officers set out to visit Captain Crick 
whose concern in this coinage speculation had transpired 
at the same time. Itturned out, in fact, that the captain 
was the great head and mainspring of the business, and 
that he had his emissaries and distributors all over the 
kingdom. 

The captain was, therefore, one night just on the eve 
of retiring to bed; the house was closed, and every 
guest of the evening had gone away, whena knock came 
to the door, and on the captain opening it, four tall, and 
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strong-built men entered, No sooner was the entrance | 
effected, than, ascertaining that the person who admitted 
them was the captain himself, they at once assured him 
that he was their prisoner—they being officers; of the 
police sent to seize him. 

They who ever saw for the first time, Captain Crick, 
must have felt instantly, that he was not a man to yield 
tamely. They, therefore, who appeared the two princi- 
pal officers, at the moment that they announced their | 
message, drew and pointed each a brace of pistols, and ; 
the two others raised their heavy truncheons conspicu- | 
ously. There was no time for delay, for the captain who 
sate ag was his custom at such an hour, without his 
boots, and with his waistcoat unbuttoned, seizing a. 
strong wooden-bottomed chair, incontinently protruded 
it into the faces of the two officers in front, and dashing | 
forward with all his weight and force, drove them back 
in astonishment on their two followers, who were pushed | 
rudely against the wall. All was in a moment clamour 
and confusion. Mrs, Crick, who, at the entrance of | 
these unwelcome guests, was in the act of filling the | 
warming-pan with hot embers, on seeing the commence- , 
ment of the fray, rushed gallantly to the rescue, and ele- | 


Now then the melee was renewed with obvious ad- 
vantage to the Crick troop. Mrs. Crick who had effec- 
tually battered the warming pan to pieces on the heads 
of the officers, with occasionally resounding blows on 
walls and staircase, rushing to the fire, hauled thence 
a large kettle, called a tea-kitchen, which always stood 
with boiling water, not only for tea, but for supplying 
gin and brandy glasses, now discharged the contents of 
this, as freely as she had done those of the warming- 
pan. It was more than mortal men could endure. The 
enemy recoiled. The captain and Arpthorp, each armed 
with a poker, now followed up their advantage, and another 
moment saw the foe evacuate the house. The captain 
and his man following close on their heels, the instant 
that they reached the open air, raised a loud war- 
whoop, which brought from their houses, numbers of the 


| vagabond tribe who conveniently sleep in their clothes, and 


are ready to take the field without unnecessary delay. 


| Numbers, in fact, were already in the street, roused by 


the sound of fire-arms, and the clangour of the battle, and 
another minute would have brought them into the rear 
of the official Philistines. These, now seeing their pre- 
carious position, mounted their horses with all speed, 


vating her copper weapon, discharged at once a vivient and galloped off, pursued by the yells and imprecations 
blow on the head of the officer to the right, and, the of the elite of Twigg’s-Houses. 
whole contents of burning cinders into his face and Thus ended the attempt to seize Captain Crick. The 
bosom. Still more astonished at this novel assault than | manner in which he and his man Arpthorp had defended 
at that of the captain, the officer burst forth into a per- | themselves, sufficiently convinced the police, that they 
fect how] of pain and amazement, and firing one of his; both had seen service of no ordinary kind, and knew 
pistols in his fury, it dashed through the warming-pan how to handle their weapons to the utmost advantage. 
which was now raised high in the air, and preparing for | The next day brought a much stronger body of police 
asecond descent—with a loud clangour, and smashed | from London, but the birds were flown. The captain, 
the glass and face of the clock against the wall, which | his couragious wife, man, and maid, had disappeared. 
added to the extraordinary din which now resounded | The house was closed, and all search after the fugitives 
through the house. The captain was still smiting for-| was vain. It was imagined that the captain had made 
ward with his chair, which served him at once for) a heavy sacrifice of property by thus being compeiled 
sword, bayonet, and shield, and by his amazing strength | to flee, but when the government attempted to levy fines 
and dexterity, astounded his assailants as much as/ on the estate of Twigg’s-Houses for the captain’s offence 
Ulysses on one memorable night did the host of unwel- | against the excise and other laws, it was found that 
come guests in his palace. They who should have sup- | Twigg’s-Houses were mortgaged to the uttermost fare 
ported their superiors, were rendered almost useless by | thing, and that the captain was too much a man of the 
being cooped up between the wall and the end of the | world to leave any eggs in a nest which he might be 
settle, which stretched on towards the door from the | called on at a minute’s warning to desert. 
very mantelpiece so as to defend the flank of Captain} We have heard from good authority, thai the captain, 
Crick and his valiant wife. They made sundry desperate | his lady, his man Arpthorp, and all Arpthorp’s family, 
attempts to break through on the right side where Mrs. | betook themselves to Australia, where Joe Bates, who 
Crick fought, but that stout Amazonian woman dealt | was shipped thither by government, was applied for by 
her blows with such amazing vigour and eficct, that she | the captain on Joe’s arrival, and.was awarded to him as 
not only gave these fellows some very awkward knocks | a convict servant. The whole of this notorious com- 
but brought the servant maid from her bed, who ap- | pany it is said, is now located on the broad plains of 
peared at the head of the stairs in her night-gown, and | Australia Felix, where they range for scores of miles 
then fled back with a loud shriek. | with their flocks and herds, and are noted for their dex- 
This may not seem a very satisfactory succour, but we | terity in putting the captain’s brand on their neighbours’ 
shall find that it proved so. The battle now was raging | stray cattle. This adroitness might possibly occasion 
with the utmost fury. Two or three shots had been | the captain and his clan some day, to have to retreat 
fired, but the officers, baffled by the chair and warming- | some hundred miles into the interior, with as much 
pan, which were constantly dashed about before their! speed as he evacuated Twigg’s-Houses, but the terror of 
faces, and sometimes the foot of the chair sent with al- | his name, and that of his band, is, on the other hand, a 
most annihilating fury into the tender regions of their | strong bulwark against the inroads of the natives, and 
vitals, did not take any effective aim. The two inferiors, the loss of a few bullocks which mysteriously change 
however, who had not yet been able to testify their | their ownership, is winked at, to avoid the greater loss 
valour, were now allowed to come forward, while the | of property and even life from the hands of the ma- 
principal officers re-loaded their pistols, and seizing the | rauding aborigines. 
foot of the captain’s chair, one of them was about to saediatatial : 
wrest it, if possible, from him, while the other aimed a} Meldrum, on escaping from the house of Brassington, 
blow with his truncheon at his head. At this moment made his way through various streets, alleys, and ob- 
one of the other officers rushed forward, and aimed aj scure turnings, to a considerable distance. After per- 
pistol at the captain, but at the very same instant, Arp- | ceiving no immediate pursuit, he relaxed his pace so as 
thorp, the sturdy hostler, roused by the maid, and his | to avoid all appearance of hurry or suspicious agitation, 





access facilitated by the bridge, descended the stairs 
almost at one leap, and with a poker which he carried, 
struck the officer such a blow on thearm, that the pis- 
tol flew from his grasp, and discharged itself in the fall, 
while i arm that held it dropped senseless at the offi- 
Cer’s side. 





and the further he went, the greater was his confidence 
in eluding his pursuers for the moment. That he could 
long escape he scarcely hoped. The fulness of his 
crime had been now revealed to him by the newspaper 
which Brassington had read. He was not only a thief 
but a murderer. True, he was ready, in some degree, 
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to excuse himself on the latter score, by saying that he 
had no intention of killing the old lady. It was rather 
an accident, than a purpose—but then, conscience cried, 
‘* What business had he there!” The crime of house- 
breaking had produced this second and more deadly 
sin. With the revelation of the guilt of blood, all the 
former faith of the wretched man, revived in his soul, 
spite of every reason and sophistic argument, with the 
force of an eternal conviction. God and nature triumphed 
over him, and flung him down into the abyss of re- 
morse and torturing terror. Heaven, hell, and a terri- 
ble immortality were shouted into his soul as by a thou- 
sand crowding demons. Death, he would gladly have 
plunged into to avoid death linked to public shame, to 
quench the fury of his own racking consciousness, but 
death frightened him back with the vision of a flaming 
gulph, into which he would only leap if he leapt from 
earth. Between these terrors of the present and the 
future, he seemed crushed as between two millstones, 
and his knees knocked against each other, and the cold 
sweat streamed down his face as he went along. He 
paused in one place, and grasped a post to keep him 
from falling. A fellow going past said,— 

‘Well, old boy, that’s pretty early in the day fora 
priming,” and went on with a grin. 

Meldrum roused himself to proceed. Like the devils, 
he believed and trembled, and of all the forms of misery 
that the wide and miserable earth can furnish, there 
was not that day, one which could surpass, in the agony 
and bloody sweat of mental torture, the murderer Mel- 
drum. 

But about noon the miserable man found himself in 
the midst of a dense mass of houses, lying between 
the Ratcliff Highway, and the Commercial-road. He 
was in a little street that seemed involved in such a laby- 
rinth of other close streets, that he could hope to find 
no place in London more obscure. Here, in a row of 
houses of much older aspect than many of the rest, he 
spied a paper in a window of a room to let. The house 
in which this was, was one of three stories, or more pro- 
perly two, with an attic in the roof. Each story had 
one widish horizontal window, that in the roof a dormer 
one. Inthe lowest window, which was filled full of 
geraniums, trained ona sort of ladder, and of sucha 
size, that they seemed to fill every inch of the window 
space, was hung in the centre, this card of announce- 
ment to let. 

Meldrum surveyed the house for some minutes, looked 


questioned him as to who and whence he was. Meldrum 
represented himself as a countryman without work, 
trying to get it about: the docks. The old lady made 
obstacles ; said she was very particular in the lodgers 
she took in, and never liked one that could not givea 
near reference. It was evident to Meldrum, that she 
took an unfavourable view of him. He was evidently 
much cast dowir by it, and saying that he could give no 
reference that would be in time to serve him, had his foot 
on the door step to go out, when the young woman whis- 
pered something to the old one, and was evidently plead- 
ing forhim. He heard the old dame say,— 

‘Better not, Nancy, better not!’’ But the young 
woman did not give way, and the old one said,—‘ Well, 
well, as you will—only mind what Isay—some day you 
will have to repent of being so easy,” and turning to 
Meldrum, she added,—‘ Well, man, you can have the 
room for this week, and we shall see.”’ 

Installed in his attic, if Meldrum had had an easy 
conscience, he would have thought himself in paradise. 
All was so neat and clean. He had soon a fire burn- 
ing, and had arranged to have his meals with the in- 
mates at a certain price. He had kept his old great- 
coat closely buttoned over his sailor’s dress, and 
towards evening he went out, and purchased a suit of 
strong clothes, jacket and trowsers, and a short white slop, 
fit for a porter or workman about the docks. His sail- 
or’s suit he carefully conveyed away and disposed of at 
a pawnbroker’s in a distant locality; and it was well, 
for he soon found that he was in a sailor’s house. 

The bright and handsome little woman who had first 
let him in, was the wife of a sailor, honest John Tulloch, 
now on his regular voyageto the coast of Africa, for gum. 
His wife, this happy-looking creature, was the soul of 
this little house. It was she who had brightened up its 
outside, and its inside; had cultivated the plants, and 
purchased the birds, and made everything as clean as if 
the abode stood out in the fields of the country, instead 
of in this dense and smoky part of the huge Babylon. 
She had two children, one a fine sturdy lad of some 
three or four years old, and a little child that crawled 
about over the carpet, and was every now and then 
snatched up by its mother, and half smothered with 
kisses and tossed and shaken about till it laughed as 





merrily as the blithe mother herself. Mrs. Tulloch or 
Nancy Tulloch as the old woman called her, was the 
very soul of sunshiny happiness. She was always 
| working and singing, or singing and talking to her chil- 


round at the character of the street, ventured at length | dren and the old woman. She was planning this and 
to knock at the door, and ask the price of the room. | that against Uncle John came home—which Uncle John 
The house had an air of superior neatness to any of the | was no other than her own husband. What was odd 
rest. They were all conspicuous for their dingy old| enough was, that the old woman called him Uncle 
brick-work, their long unpainted and dilapidated wood- | John too; and it was some time before Meldrum disco- 
work, and their broken windows supplied by paper | vered the reason, which was no other than that John- 


panes. This house was neatly painted, and its panes | 
not only of glass, but sound and bright. There was 
nothing which it had in common with the rest, but its 
style of build, its age, and its having two or three birds 
hung in cages out of the chamber window ; for nothing 


Tulloch had a brother living across the water, in Rother- 

hithe, a plumber and glazier, where John Tulloch had first 
| been called by this name amongst the numerous children 
with whom he was an immense favourite, always bringing 
them something in his capacious jacket pockets, and 











is so extraordinary as the number of birds kept by the | telling them stories of the wonders he saw in his voy- 
lowest and most miserable population of London. Bird- | ages, and on the barbarous shores where his ship’s busi- 
cages, filth, and swarms of unemployed and squalid ness took him. John Tulloch had been brought up to 
people, men, women, and children, are the great fea-| the trade of a plumber and glazier himself, and during 
tures of the worst districts of this human wilderness. | the time that his ship lay in port, he used to go and 
The door was opened by a young woman as bright | work for his brother, who-was in a considerable way of 
and cheery-looking as the house. Meldrum half shrunk | business. 
back at such a vision of innocence and happiness; but| Nancy Tulloch, who seemed to adore her Uncle John, 
the young woman, after giving him an enquiring look, | that is, her husband, was always keeping things in order, 
asked him what he wanted, and without hesitation led | and setting them in order, all the time he was away, in 
him up to the attic, told him the price, two shillings a | the prospect of his return. He usually made a voyage 
week, and on his saying he would have it, took him to Senegal and back, in five or six months, and 
down again, and calling out ‘ Mrs. Brentnal!’? an el-| then lay in port a month, or more, and off again, and it 
derly and grave woman came to the door of the sitting- | seemed the desire of his wife to crowd into the month’s 
room. Meldrum’s wish being stated to the elderly! home stay as much pleasure and affection as should 
dame, she scrutinized him somewhat severely, and | make up for the five or six months’ absence. The lit- 
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tle sitting-room was snug as carpets, chests of drawers, 
looking-glasses, and little pictures could make it. She 
called it her cottage, her retreat, and the old woman 
sate in a corner, between the fireplace and the window 
full of its geraniums in a tall-backed Windsor chair, 
with a cushion of scarlet stuff, and knit. 

Meldrum soon found that he had got into a little hea- 
ven upon earth, that only the more poifited and aggra- 
vated his own foul misery. Nancy Tulloch, you would 
have thought, had never known anything of the cares 
or blights of this world. She seemed all happiness, 
cheerfulness, kindness, and sympathy. She was bent 
on helping Meldrum to some employment. She asked 
him about his past life, and soon saw that there was 
something on his mind. that he did not want to come to 
the daylight. But this only seemed to increase her de- 
sire to help him. She told him if a manlike him was in 
earnest, he would, before long, get something to do, and 
hoped he was religious. At this: Meldrum shook his 
head, and was silent. Mrs. Tulloch looked at him with 
more seriousness than she had ever yet assumed, and the 
old dame, Mrs. Brentnal, gave him a searchingglance that 
went to the bottom of his dark heart, for it told him 
that she still had her thoughts of him. 

But Nancy Tulloch’s interest only rose in his behalf. 
She told him, that if he was not religious, she hoped he 
would become so, and invited him to accompany them 
on Sunday to hear a preacher in their own court—Mr. 
Zealous Scattergood, whom she represented as one of 
the excellent of the earth, a poor man’s preacher—and 
none of your fine men that were too grand to follow 
their divine master, and preach to the needy and the 
very outcast. 

Meldrum, who went by the name of Jabez Baxter, 
was silent, and did not give much encouragement to 
these invitations, for he had only too many reasons for 
wishing to avoid the crowd of a chapel and the search- 
ing queries of a minister. Every hour that he witnessed 
the goodness and the happiness of the two women of this 
house, and listened to their conversation, only the more 
drove the daggers of remorse deeper into his soul. He 
was like one of the damned who had intruded amongst 
the children of God, and expected every moment to be 
struck down by a thunder-bolt and cast out with shame. 
He avoided therefore, as much as possible, spending any 
time, except at his meals, with the twowomen. He 
went out cautiously, on pretence of seeking work, and 
traversed the vast human desert that stretched around. 
On one of these occasions he discovered his son Job, at 
a butcher’s shop in Whitechapel. He was a rosy and 
jolly-looking fellow, as gaily serving his master’s cus- 
tomers in his blue coat and white sleeves, as if he had 
known nothing jn life but plain sailing and sunny wea- 
ther. Meldrum felt a strong desire to go up to him and 
make himself known, and enquire after Sampson and 
Dinah—but it was not till he had gone there again and 
again that he could muster upcourage. His crimes lay 
heavily on him, and though he knew that Job, as well 
as the rest of his children, had imbibed the worst infidel 
notions, he was struck with horror from the very possi- 
bility of their knowing his real deeds, and of their up- 
braiding him with them. 

One evening, however, watching his opportunity, when 
no customers were about, and Job with his knife in his 
hand had gone out across the broad pavement, and stood 
on the curb-stone, as if contemplating the omnibnses 
and other vehicles driving along the middle of the street, 
the wretched father approached, and standing near the 
son, said—*‘ Job! don’t you know me?” 

The young butcher turned, and looking at the strange 
man for a moment, said—‘‘ Know you? how the devil 
should I know you? But the—he—Il! what!’”’—he add- 
ed, staring in a horrified astonishment—‘“‘is it you ?— 
What! ’’—and for a moment the power of utterance 
seemed taken from him—‘“ the devil!—do you venture 
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to show yourself in the light? By all the powers alive, 
man; for father I won’t call you—begone! Never show 
yourself again here ; or I’ll stick this knife into you as 
soon as look at you.” 

Meldrum would have spoken—but the son motioned 
him with a quick movement of the hand holding the 
knife—to be off—‘‘ Begone!” he repeated, ‘‘ this mo- 
ment! There are foul suspicions about you—and’’— 
coming close to his ear—‘“‘I believe them; and I will 
be ihe first to give you up, if ever you come near me 
again !”’ 

“But, for the mercy of God!” implored Meldrum— 
“tell me something, just a word about Dinah and 
Sampson.”’ 

‘Begone! I say, quick! I can tell you nothing that 
you'll like to hear. They curse you, and wish you at 
the d 1, and there you’ll be pretty soon if you come 
and ruin us with your Satan’s presence.” 

The young man went hastily away into the shop 
whistling, but it was angrily, as he went; and Meldrum 
strode away with the torment of the damned in his bo- 
som. He was hated and cursed by his own children; 
and yet he dared to pollute with his daily presence the 
abode of the virtuous and the happy. The very next 
time that he passed the butcher’s shop in Whitechapel, 
he missed his son—he went again—and again, he was 
never there. It was clear that he had suddenly quitted 
his place to avoid any further recognition of this abhor- 
red parent. Meldrum ventured to approach the shop 
and enquire. The boy in the shop knew no such per- 
son as Job Meldrum—there had never been any such 
man there —but a young fellow of the name of-Flint had 
gone off at a moment’s notice, and they could not tell 
where. The very name of Meldrum was shunned—it 
was a vile badge that his children renounced, as they 
did him. 

The whole sum of money which Meldrum had got by 
his robbery of the old lady was but fifteen sovereigns. 
He had purchased two suits of clothes and a great coat 
out of it: it was fast diminishing, and he began to trem- 
ble at the idea of being compelled to work in company 
where «ay moment he might be detected and seized. 
To ada io his horror, his old drab suit, which he had 
sunk in the Thames, had been rolled up with the tide 
and left on the strand not far from King Edward’s stairs, 
a considerable height above the place where he had 
flung them in. Whether they had been caught by the 
anchor of some vessel, or how they had been dragged up 
the stream was a mystery—but there they were found, 
unrolled, and soon conveyed to the nearest police sta- 
tion, where they were hung on a line in the court, and a 
notice of the fact inserted in the newspapers. The no- 
tice attracted the eye of old Brassington, who hastened 
to see them, and putting one thing to another was con- 
vinced that they were the very old drab suit of Meldrum 
the Berkshire murderer. This belief became also strong 
amongst the police, and the situation of Meldrum was 
growing desperate. Hisfunds were ebbing, his identity 
coming ever nearer to the light ; he began to think seri- 
ously of going off into the country, and leaving London 
as far as possible behind. 

In the mean time Nancy Tulloch did not abate in her 
desire to serve him, in her endeavours to get him to the 
chapel of Zealous Scattergood, or to dive somewhat 
more deeply into his real history. She did a deal of 
needlework for a house in the city, and she told him 
that she had been enquiring, and with some hope of suc- 
cess, for some employment in the warehouse—for it was 
that of a great manufacturer. Meldrum shrunk into 
himself at the very idea, and as carefully avoided the 
chapel of Zealous Scattergood. In the conversation 
with Mrs. Tulloch, he did not conceal that he had a hea- 
vy weight on his mind—that he did not believe he 
should be saved—that he had, in fact, a degree of blood- 
guiltiness-on his conscience, though he led them to be- 
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lieve that it was incurred in some affray with poach- up the place. By the door stood a broad board as a sort HH He 
ers. _of screen, and looking from behind this, and protected | 
All this, though it seemed to close the heart of the old | by this part of the chapel being in deep shadow, Mel- i] oh 
dame, Mrs. Brentnal, against him—though her counte- | drum could survey the whole scene unobserved. i i . 
nance grew more severe, and her manner more cold and| The old, thin, and melancholy preacher had just risen |; Se 
distant, only served the more to excite the sympathy of | to commence his sermon. He stood with his Bible in ie 
kind Nancy Tulloch, and her zeal to bring him into| his hand, and casting a solemn glance over his humble “7 
the way of what she termed saving grace. For this pur-' audience, he said—“ In the Book of the Prophet Jere- 
pose she would often of an evening, when Mrs. Brentnal | miah, in the twelfth chapter and twenty-fifth verse, you a gi 
was gone to see a neighbour, and the children were in | will find these words:—‘ And I will give thee into the He 
bed, set to and attack Meldrum with all the force of her | hand of them who seek thy life, and into the hand of {! ad 
gentle and kindly zeal. She would tell him that there | them whose face thou fearest.’’ The words fell like an | Sh | 
was no sinner so great nor so foul that he might not be | ice-bolt on the heart of Meldrum. His knees trembled, : 
saved. That she was sure if he could see Mr. Scatter- |} but he stood rooted to the spot; and the preacher, so- - 
good and open his heart to him, he would soon have | lemn and slow at first, went on in his deep voice to de- : = 
hope and become a happy man. Her own good little | scribe the state and progress of a sinner, which did not || She 
soul seemed to expand and embrace on the behalf of the | seem to bear much resemblance or application to the |; av 
Deity all that was fallen and miserable. Meldrum | case of Meldrum. But anon the spirit of the old man j him 
would put his hands to his face, and resting his elbows | kindled within him. He grew warm and eager in his |, for 
on his knees, weep like a child, but for all that he ne- | expressions, his features, and his gestures. He seemed hoy 
ver seemed nearer consenting to enter the chapel or to | to rise in height, and expand, and his voice rolled like | 
seeing Zealous Scattergood. His prospects seemed clos- low thunder over the awe-struck and profoundly silent d 
ing in London—he was contemplating a sudden start , group, from which a sigh or a groan only now and then \, shr 
and a long run-—vet he did not seem as if he could cut} escaped. He went on and described the fall of an apos- | dre 
himself loose from this spot, and carry his project into | tate, his last state growing seven times worse than the | wh 
execution. | first from which he had once been redeemed. The de- thi 
One day when he came down to tea, he was some- | mons of disbelief taking possession of his soul, and foul tim 
what startled to find a stranger there. This was start- | spirits of robbery and murder following after. The old vat 
ling to him, because he had begged Mrs. Tulloch when | man’s eyes seemed to turn their gaze inwards for awhile. ne 
they had any one to let him know and keep away. The There was a glazed and a ghostly look about them: he oe 
stranger was an old man of at least seventy. He was! stretched forth his hands over the audience, and seemed =H 
ii remarkably thin, and his face was long, pale, and ema- | to describe some one whom he had once seen and known; ae 
ciated; his eyes large and grey, beneath grey shaggy | but it was Meldrum to the life. He described the height Cer 
eyebrows, and his hair as white as snow. As Meldrum of peace and virtue from which he had fallen. He fol- | the 
| entered, he fixed his large grey eyes on him, and coming | lowed him through dark and errant ways, and he shud+ | | day 
| forward with a faint smile offered Meldrum his hand, | dered as he described scenes of violence in which he had | tor 
|; saying—“ Well, friend Baxter, as Mrs. Tulloch tells me ; been engaged, and passed over others that were too hor- | tho 
1 she cannot prevail on you to come and see me, I have|rible. The perspiration stood in large drops on his agi 
\ come to see you. I hope we shall become friends when | flushed and broad forehead, and suddenly recalling him- the 
|| we know each other.” self as it were from his inward trance—he paused—~and |! 
il It was Zealous Scattergood ; Meldrum felt it in an in- | wiped his heated brow—and gazing round on his audi- 
| stant, even before Mrs. Tulloch pronounced his name. | ence, he asked in a voice suddenly dropped into a dif- |, \| 
|| A strange sensation went through him. The worn black | ferent key—‘‘ My brethren, why is it that I have been | H 
| suit of the old minister, his manner, his deep bass voice, | thus led, as it were, into the life and the spirit of some 
| and peculiar intonation, all brought back people, things, | other man? Why have this darkness and this horror | 
|| and days long gone past, and cut off by subsequent | been shed over me? Can there be any one within my | 
| events as by an impassable gulf from the present. Mel-| hearing to whom this has been sent as a warning? Can i 
} drum seated himself without a word, and listened to the | any one here be or have been tempted in this manner— | 
|| religious conversation that went on between the others, | and to———’’ He again paused—and as he again said— oe 
i as a doomed spirit may be aoe to listen. Every | ‘‘ Let us change this subject: let us contemplate the | bit 
|| word was a pang to him. He believed now, but he be-| goodness and the mercies of God,”—the excited audi- | les 
|| lieved without hope. He seemed to lift his eyes like | ence, as if suddenly relieved from the horrible oppres- | | He 
| Dives, from a region of flame, and see afar off, the shin- | sion of a nightmare, drew a deep simultaneous breath, | Pe 
|| ing promontory of heaven, and his wife and former | and as there was a general movement, as of telief from |} wh 
friends walking there and shedding:celestial tears over | the tension of their feelings—they heard some one sud- | le 
his fall. He ventured only once or twice to raise his | denlystart from the door, and the broad figure of a man || ter 
| eyes to the countenance of the minister, and when his | in the shadow was caught by the eyes of several, as it | thi 
i} eyes met those of the old man, his evidently turned | hurried away. It was Meldrum, who, struck as with a {| hit 
|, away asin fear of him. It was a hopeless and a miser- | judgment from heaven, was rushing away to flee if pos- i 
i] able scene, and Meldrum got away as soon as he could. | sible from himself. 7 
i ‘The guilty man resolved to hasten his departure from} From that hour no mortal power could have prevailed | he 
|| this torturing place, yet he still lingered. He once| on the conscience-stricken criminal to approach the | be 
|, Stole quietly on the Sunday evening down to the bottom | chapel of Zealous Scattergood. Never would he, if he | hi 
| of the court, and sent a glance into the chapel where | could have helped it, see him or be near him : but not | be 
|| 4Zealous Scattergood was preaching, and where Mrs. | the less did Zealous seek him, and endeavour to enter | | fu 
Brentnal and Nancy Tulloch were listeners. into his mind, and breathe consolation into it. Sitting | le 
| he chapel was merely the last house in the row, con- | by his side in his little room, or below with Nancy Tul- | gu 
|| - verted into a chapel. It was of the humblest descrip- | loch busy with her needle, and yet ever and anon cast- | th 
| ton. The preacher’s pulpit consisted of a large packing- | ing glances of the most genuine interest at him and at | be 
case laid lengthwise on the floor in the far corner of the | the unhappy man that he would fain melt, and soften, || lo 
|| partment, with a small table in front for a reading-desk, | and save, did the good old preacher in the gentlest and | ha 
} and a chair set in the corner for the preacher occasion- | most affectionate manner reason with him, and lay be- i} al 
ally to rest upon. The floor was occupied by plain fore him all the infinite mefcies and goodness of the || } oo 
benches crowded with people, and the bare walls were | Creator. In this intercourse he was as different'as pos+ | | Jo 
furnished with the simplest tin candlesticks for lighting sible to what Meldrum had seen him in the pulpit. ve 
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Here he was all humility and loving-kindness, and 
seemed to place himself as low in his own estimation 
as the sinner, and exalt only the heavenly grace and 
chatty. But to Meldrum this only brought agonies and 
despair. He believed himself lost beyond all redemp- 
tion, and vowed a thousand times to fly from this place 
and people—yet still lingered on. 

One day Nancy Tulloch came with a nimble step and 
a glowing face up to his door as she returned from the 
city, and informed him that she had procured him work. 
He was to be porter at the warehouse of the great ma- 
nufacturer, for whose lady she did so much needlework. 
She had spoken of him both to the lady and her hus- 
band, and had interested them about him. She had to!d 
them that she was sure some heavy sin lay on his heart. 
She believed it to be the death of a keeper—but she 
gave such a character of him, for the time she had seen 
him, that these good people, whose religion taught re- 
formation and salvation, rather than vengeance and 


hopeless rejection, were quite willing to try him, and | 


now was the vacancy. 

Meldrum thanked his kind benefactor warmly, but 
shrunk from accepting the offered employment. He 
dreaded such a public employment as that of porter— 
who might not recognize him ? and then there was no- 
thing for it but the gallows! He thought a thousand 
times.—‘‘ 0 if he could but be condemned to some pri- 
vate cell and ithe most heavy labour, with what alacrity 
would he give himself up, and with what zeal would he 


spend his strength in the fulfilment of his doom; but to | 


be dragged befure all the world to the accursed gallows! 


—no, he would rather suffer ten deaths, run the risk of | 


committing ten other crimes first. Yet, if he fled into 
the country what casual cireumstance might not some 
day betray him? What was to enable him to endure the 
torture that every day consumed his vitals ?”’ Again, he 
thought on the various means of self-destruction—and 
again he shrunk—and finally dared the risk—and took 
the place offered him by Nancy Tulloch. 


(To be continued.) 
antcedpan 
IDA AND ZARAH. 
By Miss H. M. Ratusones. 


Author of Rose Allen. 


Jostas was a young man, who had fallen into bad ha- 
bits; and who had for some time seemed utterly care- 
less about his many dérelictions from the path of duty. 
He was suddenly awakened to a sense o* remorse for his 
past misconduct by the unexpected death of his father, 
whom he dearly loved. This event made him resolve to 
lead in {uture a better and holier life. But he felt bit- 
terly his own instability and wéakness of character; and 
this caused him to wish for some outward help to remind 
him of his duty, like a magic ring or fairy wand, such 
as he had read of in the days of his childhood. 

No sooner had this wish passed his lips, than he 
heard a voice, which informed him that his desire should 
be granted. Unseen hands fastened an amulet round 
his neck, and he Was informed that henceforth he would 
be attended by two little fairies, who would help him to 
fulfil his good intentions, so long as he retained the amu- 
let; which also possessed. the power of rendering bis 
guides invisible to all éyes save his own. Delighted with 
the aid so graciously bestowed, Josias raised his head and 
beheld his new attendants. They were beth very 
lovely, and of the same height; but the one called Ida 
had wings to het shoulders, and her eyes were habitu- 
ally cast upward to the blue sky: while the looks of the 
other, whose name was Zarah, were always fixed upon 
Josias; and her colour changed in accordance with his 
varying thoughts. 


At this moment, Josias héard his mothér calling to 
him, and he told her that he would come to her imme 
diately ; yet the swift moments fled past, and his glance 
was still riveted on the pages of a new poem: and he 
felt Zarah’s light touch on his arm, as she said in a low 
clear vuice—‘‘ Thy mother is waiting, delay not an in- 
stant longer.”” Josias was ashamed, and impatiently 
shook off the little hand; but then Zarah sighed so 
deeply, he could not bear to teaze her; and closing his 
book he went down to his mother. Soon afterwards 
some of his lounging companions called to invite him to 
go with them to one of their usual haunts of idleness, 
“Thou wilt not go with them?” asked Zarah softly.— 
“No,” thought Josias, ‘I know that I ought to stay 
with my mother, who in my absence would be left to 
weep alone; but I cannot withstand these pressing im- 
portunities.”’—Zarah replied, ‘‘ Then ask Ida, she will 
bring thee stren:th ina moment to resist the tempta- 
tion.”” Ida approached; received the earnest petition 
of Josias, and returned like a flash of lightning, bearing 
aid from above in answer to his prayer. He dismissed 
| his visitors: Zarah’s eyes sparkled with pleasure; a 
| sweet smile played on her lips, and he could not resist 
| pressing her to his heart with transport. 
| When the evening meal was concluded, his mother 
; asked him to read to her; he had just been on the point 
of proposing to do so, and vexed at being thus ant‘ci- 
| pated, he tock the book nnwillingly, and read in a sul- 
|len discordant tone, which greatly disturbed Zarah’s 
i sensitive ear. She often pulled him by the sleeve, but 
| he would not attend to either her gestures or remon- 
| strances. His mother asked him if he was quite well: 
he returned a cross answer; and then was so offended 
at Zarah’s importunity, that he gave her a violent blow, 
which caused her to weep sadly, and entirely spoiled 
his pleasure for the remainder of the evening. 

The next day he arose, resolved to do bettér, and Za- 
rah waited upon him with ready alacrity; often warb- 
ling such sweet songs as made his spirits dance with ex- 
guisite pleasure. But the following morning a new 
temptation presented itself in a fine Sunday, which dis- 
posed him to take a walk insfead of going to church. 
Zarah pleaded earnesily, and he did not at on¢e refuse 
her, although annoyed at her remaining so Close to his 
side; now and then hé gave her a gentie push, but she 
always returned; and he took out his Bible, determined 
to postpone his decision while he read a chapter, which 
he had resolved to dodaily. Then he tried to pray, and 
Ida with outstretched wings waited for his petitions ; 
but they were not framed in a spirit of humility, and 
she said she could not proceed without. ‘I believe 
thon can’st not fly at all,”’ said Josias angrily, and for- 
getting how she had done his bidding several times the 
day before. At these words she covered her face with 
her wings, and her head drooped sorrowfully; while Jo- 
sias perceived that the bright star on her forehead grew 
dim. Struck with remorse, he exclaimed more gently, 
‘. Yes, yés, 1 remember now: I know that thou can’st 
réally use thy wings, and to-morrow I will employ thee 
again.”” Then the star of faith became brighter, but 
Ida still wept in silence, and Zarah renewed her plead- 
ing that he would join in public worship, for the bells 
were now ringing. Deeply annoyed at himself and his 
attendants, Josias roughly ordered them to quit his pré- 
sence; and then retired a few steps, while their forms 
grew shadowy and indistinct. It hardly need be said 
that Josias did wot attend public worship that morning. 
Having once given this decided repulse, he found it easy 
to dismiss Zarah in future, or rather to keep her quiet, 
for she néver entirely deserted him. Gradually her hap- 
py spirits left her: her cheek grew pale, and she bécame 
visibly thinner. She grieved deeply at the negleet shown 
to Ida, who also drooped, and who could now with dif- 
ficulty unfold her wings. Ida never remonstrated with 
Josias, her office was to obey; eventhough, 4s in this 
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case, obedience should endanger her existence. She 
ran great risk of being starved, for Josias generally for- 
got her; and she would not perhaps have survived much 
longer, had he not sometimes on first waking in the 
morning remembered her, and given her a scanty meal 
of bread and water. Zarah withered like a fading 
flower under a sense of his unkindness. She became 
still more uneasy when on some occasion Josias made a 
false excuse ; for that step once taken he plunged still 
deeper into sin. 

One day, his mother was too ill to receive a morning 
visitor, and sent to desire Josias would entertain her. 
So sullenly did he obey, that his mother’s old friend 
went away grieved and hurt by his conduct. Zarah 
whispered—“ Thou might have bestowed pleasure, and 
thou hast given pain. Take heed to my words before it 
is too late, for remorse will as certainly follow neglected 
opportunities of doing good, as death will inevitably 
succeed this mortal state of existence.”’ Josias whistled 
loudly, that he might silence her voice, which, melodi- 
ous as it was, he had learned to dislike and to fear. But 
in vain did he strive to close his hearing to this still 
small utterance: it followed him wherever he went: re- 
proaching him for his indulgence in selfish pleasures, 
for his idle expenditure, his waste of time; his unkind 
judgments of others, his narrow prejudices; and espe- 
cially remonstrating with him on the paltry subterfuges 
to which he had recourse in business, and in his daily 
disregard of his moral and social duties. Harshly did 
he treat poor Zarah; and her eyesight was injured by 
the dust of self-deception, with which he often blinded 
her. But nothing exercised upon her so deplorable an 
effect, as his insatiable desire of applause, and his wish 
to keep up a fair appearance in the eyes of the world: it 
struck a chill to her delicate frame, and her soft voice 
became so broken and hoarse, he could hardly distin- 
guish the warnings she continued to whisper. For she 
never forgot him, or left untried a single opportunity of 
rousing him to a sense of his danger. In sickness, in 
bereavement, in sorrow; in the moments when his heart 
was softened by the innumerable blessings showered up- 
on him in rich abundance: in the dewey freshness of 
morning, and in the silence of evening, she affection- 
ately pleaded her sacred cause, though daily her strength 
diminished, and her movements became more feeble. 

At length Josias was alarmed at the change in her ap- 
pearance : he paid her little attentions again; and tried 
to soothe the irritability arising from her painful wounds; 
too often, alas! inflicted by his own hands. He was sur- 
prised and pleased to find she was not past recovery ; 
and the increasing distinctness of her speech encouraged 
him to proceed. But he felt that she needed divine 
help to restore her to health; and looking round for Ida, 
who was stretched out almost lifeless on a low couch, 
he urged her to set out to bring the necessary aid. She 
seemed unable to move, and also unwilling: he knelt 
by her, and vehemently entreated her good offices, but 
she only revived by many bitter tears of repentance, 
which at last seemed to animate her feeble frame; and 
then unfolding her wings, she performed her errand with 
all her usual swiftness. After some time Josias experi- 
enced the great happiness of seeing Zarah slowly regain 
life, energy, and beauty. Delicate and sensitive she al- 
ways remained, but it was now of that purifying enno- 
bling nature, which was gradually fitting her to enter 
upon a purer mode of existence; although she assured 
Josias, that as long as he lived, she would never forsake 
him. Ida became as dear and valuable a companion as 
Zarah. Both attended him whithersoever he went, and 
Zarah’s sweet songs again afforded him inexpressible 
enjoyment. 

Accompanied constantly by these white-handed at- 
tendants, Josias never felt afraid. In the darkness of 
midnight, in the hour of temptation, in affliction, trial, 
and loneliness, Ida and Zarah were ever by his side; 
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while every enjoyment was heightened, every blessing 
increased a hundred-fold by the influence of their gen- 
tle presence. And when at last the final summons ar- 
rived, they accompanied Josias through the valley of the 
shadow of death; lighted through the thick darkness 
by the bright rays which streamed from the star of faith; 
and conducted his trembling spirit into the presence of 
its Almighty Judge. 

Reader, do you wish to be thus aided? Then cherish 
these companions who are commanded to attend us all 
on our pilgrimage; these pure gentle maidens whose 
true names are conscience and prayer. 


—@~— 


THE FIRE OF DRIFT-WOOD. 
By Henry W. LonGrettow. 


WE sat within the farm-house old, 
Whose windows looking o’er the bay, 

Gave to the sea-breeze damp and cold, 
An easy entrance, night and day, 


Not far away we saw the port,— 
The strange, old-fashioned, silent town,— 
The light-house—the dismantled fort,— 
The wooden houses quaint, and brown. 


We sat and talked until the night 
Descending filled the little room ; 

Our faces faded from the sight, 
Our voices only broke the gloom. 


We spoke of many a vanished scene, 
Of what we once had thought and said, 
Of what had been, and might have been, 
And who were changed, and who were dead. 


And all that fills the hearts of friends, 
When first they feel with secret pain, 
Their lives thenceforth have separate ends, 

And never can be one again. 


The first slight swerving of the héart, 
That words are powerless to express, 
And leave it still unsaid in part, 
Or say it in too great excess. 
The very tones in which we spake 
Had something strange, I could but mark : 
The leaves of memory seemed to make 
A mournful rustling in the dark. 


Oft died the words upon out lips, 
As suddenly, from out the fire 
Built of the wreck of stranded ships, 
The flames would leap and then expire. 


And as their splendour flashed and failed, 
We thought of wrecks upon the main,— 
Of ships dismasted, that were hailed, 
And sent no answer back again. 


The windows rattling in their frames, 
The ocean roaring up the beach— 

The gusty blast—the bickering flames— 
All mingled vaguely in our speech ; 

Until they made themselves a part 
Of fancies floating through the brain— 

The long lost ventures of the heart, 
That send no answers back again. 

Oh flames that glowed! Oh hearts that yearned, 
They were, alas! too much akin— 

The drift-wood fire without that burned, ser 
The thoughts that burned and glowed within. 

Graham’s Magazine for April. 
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SCENES AND CHARACTERS FROM THE FIRST 
FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


Translated for ‘ Howitt’s Journal,” 
From LAMARTINE’s “ Histo1RE DES GIRONDINS.”’ 
(Continued from p. 297.) 


MADAME ROLAND. 


Roan, born in an honest citizen family which en- 
joyed magisterial offices and asserted pretensions to no- 
bility, was the youngest of five brothers. He was des- 
tined for the church. To fly this destination, which 
was most repugnant to him, at nineteen he left the pa- 
ternal roof and took refuge at Nantes. Having entered 
the house of a ship-owner, he was preparing to embark 
for India, there to connect himself with commerce, when 
he was detained by illness at the moment of departure. 
One of his relatives, an inspector of manufactures, re- 
ceived him in Rouen and made him enter his bureau. 
The administration of that epoch, animated by the spirit 
of Turgot, was peopled with philosophers. Roland dis- 
tinguished himself and the Government sent him to 
Italy to study there the progress of commerce. 

He quitted his young friend with regret, and regularly 
wrote to her scientific letters destined to serve as notes 
for a work he proposed writing upon Italy, letters in 
which sentiment revealed itself beneath science ; rather 
the studies of a philosopher than the epistles of a lover. 

Upon his return she recognised in him a dear. friend ; 
his age, his gravity, his manners, his laborious habits, 
made her look upon him as a sage whose sole life was 
that of the intellect. In the union they contemplated, 
and which resembled love less than one of those antique 
associations of the time of Socrates and Plato, one 
sought a disciple rather than a wife, the other espoused 
a master rather than a husband. M. Roland returned 
to Amiens. From thence he wrote to the father de- 
manding the hand of his daughter. The father drily 
refused him. He feared in M. Roland, whose austerity 
was distasteful to him, a censor for himself, a tyrant for 
his daughter. Informed of this refusal by her father, 
the daughter, filled with indignation, entered a convent. 
There she lived upon the coarsest food prepared by her 
own hand. She plunged once more into study, and 
strengthened her heart against adversity. In order to me- 
tit happiness she avenged herself upon Fate who seemed 
determined to deny it her. Still a sentiment of inward 
bitterness poisoned her very sacrifice. She said to her- 
self that this sentiment was not deserved by its object : 
she had flattered herself that M. Roland, upon learning 
her resolution and retreat, would have hastened to tear 
her from the convent and unite their destinies. Time 
passed on; Roland came not, nay, hardly wrote. How- 
ever, at the end of six months he did appear. His ima- 
gination was again inflamed upon beholding his friend 
behind the grate of a convent; he determined upon of- 
fering his hand to her himself, and it was accepted. 
But so much calculation, hesitation, and coldness, had 
destroyed all the illusion which the young captive might 
still retain, and reduced her sentiment to severe esteem. 
She devoted, rather than gave herself to him. It seemed 
a beautiful thing to her to sacrifice herself to a high- 
minded man; but she accomplished this sacrifice with 
all the gravity of reason and no enthusiasm of heart. 
Her marriage was an act of virtue which she enjoyed, 
not because it was sweet, but because it was sublime. 

The enthusiastic disciple of Rousseau may again be 
traced in this decisive action of her life. The marriage 
of Madame Roland is an-evident imitation of Heloise 
marrying M. de Volmar. But the bitterness of reality 
; not long in revealing itself beneath the heroism of her 

evotion. 
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“ Occupying myself with-the happiness of the man 
whose fate I had associated with my own, I perceived 
that there was still something wanting to complete my 
own happiness. Never for a single instant have I ceased 
to recognise in my husband, one of the most esti- 
mable men living, and one to whom I felt it an 
honour to belong ; still Ihave often felt that there was 
a certain equality wanting between us, that the ascen- 
dancy of a domineering spirit united to the twenty years 
which made him my senior, rendered the disparity too 
great. If we lived in retirement, I had sometimes pain- 
ful hours to endure. If we went into the world, I found 
myself beloved by persons whose affection I perceived 
might cost me toodear. I absorbed myself in my hus- 
band’s literary labours ; I became the transcriber of his 
M.SS.; the corrector of his proofs; I fulfilled my task 
with an unmurmuring humility, which strangely enough 
contrasted with a spirit as bold and practised as my 
own. But this humility sprung from the heart; I res- 
pected my husband so much, that I loved always to be- 
lieve him my superior; I was so fearful of a shadow on 
his brow, and he so firmly maintained his own opinions, 
that it was long before I acquired the strength to con- 
tradict him. To all these occupations I united the 
cares of my household, and perceiving that his delicate 
health could not support every kind of diet, I undertook 
to prepare allhis food myself. I remained four years 
at Amiens, and there became a mother. We worked 
together at the new Encyclopedia, the articles of which 
relative to commerce had been entrusted to him, We 
only left our studies to take quiet country walks.” 


Roland, absolute and selfish, had insisted from the 


commencement of their marriage, that his wife should 
cease all intercourse with the young friends she had so 
tenderly loved in the convent, and who then lived at 
Amiens. He appeared jealous of the least share of her 
affections being bestowed upon another. After several 
years passed at Amiens, Roland was employed in his 
former capacity of Inspector of Manufactures at Lyons. 
The winter was spent in the city, the rest of the year in 
his paternal home where his mother still lived, venerable 
from age, but irritating and weary in domestic inter- 
course. Madame Roland, in all the bloom of her youth, 
beauty, and genius, thus found herself condemned pa- 
tiently to endure the domestic miseries of an implaca- 
ble mother-in-law, a violent brother-in-law, and a domi- 
neering husband. The most enthusiastic love would 
scarcely have sufficed to render such a position en- 
durable. Alleviations, however, she had in the sense 
of her duty, in her work, her philosophy and her child. 
These sufficed, and she ended by transforming this aus- 
tere retreat into an abode of harmony and peace. 

At the foot of the mountains of Beaujolais, in the 
wide basin of the Saéne in face of the Alps, extends a 
series of low hills like waves of sand, upon which the 
patient vine-grower of these districts has planted vines. 
Oblique valleys and narrow and winding chasms, 
along which extend little green meadows intersect 
these hills. Each meadow has its little stream- 
let, flowing from the mountains. Willows, birch, 
and poplars trace its course and veil its bed. The only 
trees growing on the sides and summits of the hills 
themselves, are wild peach-trees, which rise above the 
low vines without affording them shade, and great wal- 
nut trees in the orchards near the houses. It is upon the 
side of one of these sandy hills that La Platiére stands, 
the paternal heritage of M. Roland; a low house, not 
very extensive, with long rows of regular windows, and 
an almost flat roof of red tiles. This roof somewhat 
overhangs the walls of the house forming a protection 
to the windows in summer from the sun, in winter from 
the rain. The walls unornamented with architectural 
decoration, are covered by a white cement, cracked and 
stained by time. You ascend to the vestibule by a flight 
of five stone steps, surmounted by a rustic balustrade 
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of rusty iron. A court-yard surrounded by barns, and | she had quitted the unobserved, unknown young girl, 
Containing wine-presses, cellars, and a dovecote lies in| now re-appearing as a flame to animate a party, found 
front of the house; behind extends a small kitchen-gar- ja republic, reign a moment and die! ; 

den, the square beds of which are bordered with box, | Madame Roland and her husband allied themselves 
pinks, and fruit-trees cut low. At the end of each walk | intimately with several of the most fervent apostles of the 
stands an arbour. Farther on is an orchard, whose popular ideas,with men who appeared to love the Revo- 
trees, bending in a thousand forms, throw a scanty | lution for its own sake, and to devote themselves with 
shade upon an acre or so of short herbage; beyond | a sublime disinterestedness to the progress of humanity. 
the orchard lies an extensive vineyard, divided into | Brissot was one of the first; with him Madame Roland 
right lines, by numbers of narrow green paths. Such | had been some time in correspondence. Brissot brought 
was the Platiére. Your eye wanders by turns from the | with him his disciple and friend Péthion, already mem- 
severe horizon line of the Beaujeu mountains, their | ber of the Constituant Assembly. Buzot and Robes- 
sides dotted over with black oaks, or covered by im-| pierre, two other members of the same assembly, also 


mense sloping meadows, on which fatten the oxen of 
Charolais, to*he valley of the Saéne, an ocean of ver- 
dure, a spiré and tower rising here and there. The 
chain of the high Alps covered with snow, and the | 
dome of Mont-Blanc, which rises majestically over all, 
form the frame-work to the landscape in which lies some- 
thing of the infinity of the sea. 

Such, during five years, was the horizon of this re- 
markable woman. Her time was spent in the cares of 
her household, the culture of her mind, and in active | 
charity, that culture of the heart. Adored by the pea- | 
sants, to whom she was a very Providence, she applied 
tothe relief of their poverty that superfluity she en- | 
joyed through the strictest economy, and to the cure of | 
their various ailments, the knowledge she had acquired | 
of medicine. She was frequently sent for from a dis- | 
tance of three or four leagues to visit a sick person. | 
On Sundays the steps of her house might be seen co- 
vered with invalids who sought relief, or of convales- 
cent# who came to express their gratitude, bringing of- 
ten baskets of chesnuts, cheese from their goats, or ap- 
ples from their orchards. It rejoiced her to find these | 
country people just, intelligent, and grateful. But the | 
burning of the chateaux during the September massa- 
cres, taught her at a later time, that the human ocean, 
then so calm, may be agitated by the most fearful 
storms, and that social institutions are as necessary to 
the world, as a bed to the ocean, that power is as in- 
dispensable as justice in the governments of the peo- 

le 





Meanwhile the Revolution of ’°89 had sounded, and 
surprised Madame Roland in the depths of this retreat. 
Intoxicated with phi'osophy, enthusiastic for the ideal | 
of humanity, a worshipper of antique liberty, she be- | 
lieved that this Revolution would bring about the re- | 
generation of the whole world, and terminate the misery | 
of the labouring classes, which so painfully excited her 
compassion. There is imagination in the very com- | 
passion of great souls. The generous illusion of France | 
was at this epoch equal to the work France had to 
accomplish. Had she not hoped much, she would have 
dared little. Her faith was her strength. 

From this day forth Madame Roland felt within her, 
a fire which was alone extinguished in her blood. All 
the latent love which slumbered in her soul was con- 
verted into enthusiasm for the good of humanity. She 
loved the Revolution as a lover. She communicated 
this flame to her husband and her friends. Happy and 
beloved, she would have remained the mere noble wo- 
man, unhappy and isolated, she became the head of 
a political party. 

The opinions of M. and Madame Roland, had, in the 
first moment excited against them all the commercial 
aristocracy of Lyons. Yet through the irresistable cur- 
rent of ideas these very people were borne along the 
stream of opinion; M. Roeland was raised to the 
Municipality at the first elections, and was despatched 
to Paris as deputy, by the Municipal Council to defend 
the commercial interésts of Lyons in the committees of 
the Constituant Assembly. 

It was thus on the 20th of February, 1791, that; 
Madame Rolarid returned to Paris which five years before | 








were introduced. Brissot, Péthion, Buzot and Rebes- 
pierre, arranged to meet four evenings a week in Madame 
Roland’s drawing-room. The object of these re-unions 
was secretly to confer upon the weakness of the Con- 
stituant Assembly, upon the snares laid by the aristo- 
crats for the fettefed Revolution, and to concert what 
measures should be taken to consolidate a republican 
triumph. 

Thus Madame Roland found herself, from the very com- 
mencement of her political life, thrown into the centre 
of the revolutionary movement. Her invisible hand 
touched the first threads of the woof which should bring 
about such tremendous consequences. This privilege, 
the only one permitted by her sex, at once flattered her 
woman’s pride, and her passion for politics. She 
managed all with that modesty which had it not beén the 
gift of nature, would have been a chef d’euvre of tact 
in her. Seated at a little distance from the circle, near 
a work-table, she employed her fingers, or wrote letters, 
listening all the time to the diseussions of her friends, 
with an apparent indifference. Oiten tempted to take 
part she would bite her lips to repress her thoughts. 
Of an active and energetic mind, the length and wordi« 
ness of these discussions, inspired her with a secret 
contempt. Action evaporated in words, and the hour 
passed, carrying with it opportunities which would no 
more return. 

The victories of the Constituant Assembly soon éner- 
vated the conquerors. The chiefs of this very Assembly 
recoiled from their own work, and agreed with the aris- 
tocracy that the constitution should be revised in a moré 
monarchical form. The Deputies, who met at Madame 
Roland’s, were filled with discouragement. There re- 
mained alone this little knot of steadfast men who were 
attached to their principles independent of success, and 
all the more attached to the cause of liberty since for- 
tune seenied ready to betray her. 

There is a melancholy curiosity and interest in ob- 
serving the first impression made upen Madame Roland 
by the man, who in the beginning warmed in her bosom 


|and conspiring with her, should one day overturn the 


power of her friends, sacrifice them en masse, and send 
herself to the scaffold. No repulsive sentiment appears 
to have at this time forewarned her, that in conspiring 
the fortune of Robespierre she was conspiring her own 
death. If ever a vague fear presents itself it is instantly 
changed into pity, which almost resembles contempt. 
Robespierre appears to her an honest man. Siill she 
had remarked that he was ever concise and guarded in 
these committees, that he listened to every one’s opinion 
before giving his own, and never gave himself the trou- 
ble of explaining his motives. Like every imperious 
man his own conviction appeared to himself reason suf- 
ficient. Yet the next day he would mount the tribune, 
and profiting by the private discussions he had heard the 
night before, would get the start of his friends, and thus 
disconcert their plan of conduct. ‘He would exeuse him- 
self at Roland’s on the plea of youthful indiséretion. 
After the massacre of the Champ-de-Mars, Robespierre, 
accused of having been concerned in the proceedings of 
the day, and menaced with the vengeance of. the Na- 
tional Guard, was forced to conceal himself. Madatie 
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Roland, accompanied by her husband, hastened, at ele-| ‘‘ And this as if with pleasure,” added the woman: 
ven at night, to his retreat in the Marais, to offer him a | ‘‘ The dear child, she was grown very frail; and yet at 
safer asylum in their own house. He had already fled. | fifteen she was a very rose-bud—so pretty—so fresh— 
Madame Roland then hastened to Buzot, their mutual | Her light hair was soft as silk; but she perished slowly, 
friend, and conjured. him to exert his influence with the | her trade of wool-comber, killed her. She has, so to gay, 
Feuillants, and get Robespierre exculpated before the | been poisoned by the dust of the wool*—her business 
decree of accusation was issued against him. Buzot he- | being all the more unhealthy and dangerous as she worked 
sitated a moment, then said, ‘ I will do all in my pow- | for the poor, whose bedding is always made of refuse 
er to save this unhappy young man, although I am far! material. 
from concurring in the opinion of many people con-; She had the courage of a lion and the resignation of 
cerning him. He thinks too much about himself truly | an angel. She used to say tome in her sweet, low 
to love Liberty. But he is useful to Liberty, and that | voice, interrupted by a frequent dry cough: 
is enough. I will be there to defend him. Thusdid| ‘I shall not have long to breathe vitriol all day and 
three future victims of Robespierre’s, in one night, con- | lime dust; I spit blood and have sometimes cramp at the 
spire to preserve that man who should one day destroy | chest which makes me faint.” 
them. Destiny no less extends its snare to men through; ‘‘But change your business !” I have said to her. 
their virtues than through their crimes. Death is every; ‘And where shall I find the time for a fresh appren- 
where, but it is virtue alone which repents not. In the | ticeship ?”’ she would reply. ‘‘ And even then it would 
dungeons of the Conciergérie, Madame Roland recalled | be now too late, I am already attacked.—It was not my 
this night with satisfaction. If in his power Robes- | fault’”—added the good, little creature—‘“ for I did not 
pierre recalled it, it must have fallen colder upon his | choose my trade; it was my father; happily he does 
heart than the axe of the executioner. |not need me. And then when one is dead—one has 
After the dissolution of the Constituant Assembly, M. | nothing to trouble oneself about, one does not fear to be 


and Madame Roland, their mission ended, returned to | idle.” 
La Platiére. The most trifling pretext, however, suf- | 
ficed to recall them. In the month of December we | 
again find them in Paris. It was the hour of their | 
friends’ advancement, Péthion had been just nominated | 
Mayor of Paris; Robespierre, excluded from the Legis- | 
lative Assembly by that law which precluded the elec- | 
tion of former Deputies had raised a tribune for himself | 
among the Jacobins. Brissot had taken the place of | 
Buzot, and his renown as a publicist and statesman had 
rallied round his doctrines the young Girondists. The 
Girondists arriving from their department with all the 
ardour of their youth and the impulse of ‘a revolution- 
ary wave, threw themselves immediately into the plans 
prepared by Robespierre, Buzot, Leclos, Danton, and 
Brissot. 

Roland, the friend of all these men, but occupying a 
second grade, and hidden by their shadow, enjoyed one 
of those unobtrusive reputations, all the more powerful 
through its very want of ¢clat ; he was spoken of as pos- 
sessing antique virtue concealed beneath a rustic simpli- 
city. It was the genius of his wife alone which drew 
observation upon him. As he was feared by no one, he 
was brought forward by every one; by Péthion as a 
shield ; by Robespierre as a prey; Brissot sought to con- 
ceal the disgrace of his own bad reputation behind a pro- 
verbial honesty ; Buzot, Vergniaud, Louvet, Gensonne, 
and the Girondists exalted him through respect for his 
scientific acquirements, and admiration and friendship 
for his wife ; the very Court, through confidence in his 
honesty and contempt of his influence. Thus this man 
acquired power without striving after it, through the fa- 
vour and self-interest of one party, the contempt of his 
enemies, and the genius of his wife. 


(To be continued. ) 
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EXTRACT FROM THE DIARY OF LA MAYEUX. 


A DEFORMED NEEDLEWOMAN. 
Translated for Howitt’s Journal, From Le Juif Errant. 


I wave just returned from the interment of this poor 
little Victoire Herbin, our neighbour. Her father, a 
working upholsterer, has gone away from Paris, to work 
by the month. She died at the age of nineteen, without 
arelation near her. Her death was without agony. 

woman who watched over her till the last 


| derous work-shops ? 





moment, told us ‘she only pronounced these words,— 
“At last! At last?’ 


Victoire spoke this melancholy common-place with 
the greatest sincerity, and with a kind of satisfaction. 
She died also saying— 

“At last! at last!” 

How sad it is to think that labour, by which the poor 
must gain their bread, is frequently a long suicide ' 

I said this to Agricol the other day, and his reply was 
that there are many othertrades, which are mortal; the 
workers in aqua-fortis and white and red-lead, among 
others, are attacked by incurable maladies which they 
have foreseen, and of which they die. 

‘* Dost thou know,” added Agricol, ‘‘ dost thou know 
what they say when they leave home for these mur- 
We are going to the abattoir.” 

This word of fearful truth made me shudder. 

‘And such things happen in the present day ?” ex- 
claimed I, touched to the heart. ‘‘ And people know of 
them! And among so many powerful men, no one re- 
members this mortality among his brethren who are 
forced to earn a homicidal bread !” 

“What dost thou mean, my poor Mayeux?”’ replied 
Agricol, ‘‘ whilst people are formed into ranks to be 
slaughtered in battle, there will be thought enough ex- 
pended upon that kind of organization.—But an organi- 
zation for life;—no one thinks of that! They say,— 
‘Bah! the hunger, misery, and sufferings of the artisan, 
what are they?—they are not politics.’—But they de- 





* The following details may be read in the Ruche Populaire, 
an excellent publication edited by artizans, and of which we 
have already spoken. 

Matrress Woor-ComBers.—The dust which escapes from the 
wool renders the carding of it a most injurious business, the dan- 
gers of which are augmented by the falsities of trade. When asheep 
is killed, the wool upon its neck is stained with blood; and to 
sell this wool it is necessary to remove the stains. ‘To do this 
the fleece is steeped in quick-lime, particles of which remain 
behind in the wool after bleaching. It is the workwoman who 
suffers from the lime, which, detaching itself in form of dust, 
attacks her lungs, generally producing violent cramp at the 
chest and vomitings which reduce her to the most deplorable 
condition. The greater number abandon their trade; whilst 
those who continue in it are seized—even those who suffer least 
—with a catarrh or asthma, which only leaves them at death. 
And if im horse-hair, the superior kinds called ‘‘ samples,” 
ave ianpure, you may judge what the inferior must be. They 
are called by the workwomen “ Vitriol-hair,” and are the refuse 
of goat’s hair and hog’s bristles. and are first passed through 
vitriol, and tien dyed to burn and conceal the refase matter, 
such as straws, thorns, and pieces of flesh even which they 
have not taken the trouble to remove, and which are frequently re- 
dognised in working the hair. From this hair rises a dust which 
dauses favages as fearful as those caused by the wool dust.’’ 
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ceive themselves,” added Agricol, ‘‘THEY ARE MORE 
MIGHTY THAN POLITICS.” 

As Victoire left nothing with which to pay for the fu- 
neral service, there was merely the presentation of the 
body in the church-porch; for there is not for the poor 
even a simple death-mass—and then, as there were no 
eighteen francs with which to fee the Curé, no priest 
accompanied the bier of poverty to the common grave. 

If such simple brief funeral ceremonies, suffice in a 
religious point of view, wherefore imagine other cere- 
monies? Is it from cupidity? If, on the contrary, 
they are insufficient, why render the poor the victims of 
this insufficiency ? 


But wherefore trouble yourselves about this pomp; | 


this incense, these chauntings, of which the priests are 
more or less prodigal or avaricious? ‘What matter 
they ?—what matter they? They are only vain and 
terrestrial things, and of such, the soul will have no 
longer need, when radiant, it ascends towards the 
Creator.” 


CHILDREN IN EXILE. 


Two Indian boys were carried to London not long 
ago for exhibition, and both died soon after their arrival. 
It is related, that one of them, during his last moments, 
talked incessantly of the scenes and sports of his dis- 
tant home, and that both wished earnestly to be taken 
back to their native woods. 


Some say that here a murder hath been done.— WorpswortH. 


Their wigwam opened on the vine 
That o’er its rafters hung, 

And busy robins, building near, 
Above the threshold sung— 

Far in the dark old forest glades, 
Where violets bloom around, 

They had their place of youthful sport, 
Their childhood’s hunting ground. 


Each morn their little dusky féet 
Sprang down the sparkling lea, 

To plunge beneath the glowing stream 
Beside the chesnut tree ; 

And when the hiding squirrel’s nest 
They sought for up the hills, 

They bathed their reeking foreheads cool 
Among the mountain rills. 


They saw the early golden moon 
Peep through her wavy bower, 

And in her beams, they chased the bat 
Around his leafy tower,— 

And when the stars, all silently, 
Went out o’er hill and plain, 

They loved to hear the merry chime 
Of summer evening rain. 


These haunts they missed,—the city air 
No healthful music brings,— 

They longed to roam green woodland dells, 
Where Nature ever sings,—- 

And drooping mid the noise and glare, 
They pined for brook and glen, 

And dying, still looked fondly back, 
And asked for Home again. 


Boston, U. 8, James T. Frevps, 
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Literary Notices. 


| Judas Iscariot, a Miracle Play. By R. H. Horne. 
London: ©. Mitchell, Red Lion Court. 1848. 


The present revolutions of the world are not confined 
to political institutions; wonderful changes are also 
' taking place in opinions. Various estimates of men and 
| things which were supposed to be settled in the world’s 
| judgment, are now undergoing important modifications ; 
and in like manner, various new views on all matters 
are rising round us, and ifnot insisting upon being well- 
founded, at least claiming to be heard. Of this class is 
the character of Judas Iscariot—dark and repulsive un- 
i der any view, but fairly open to argument on the score 
_ of its mysteriousness and incongruity as commonly un- 
| derstood. A new view (but avowedly not originated by 
| himself) is taken of this character in the work before 
| us, by Mr. Horne. On this new view he has built this 
| “Miracle Play,” which, independent of its genius asa 
| dramatic production of that originality and power which 
| characterize all the productions of the author of 

‘** Orion,” is at the same time one of the most extraor- 
dinary works that ever issued from the press. We shall 
be much mistaken if all the press do not agree with us 
in this opinion. 

“It had frequently occurred to me,” says the author in his 
preface, “‘ that the story of Judas Iscariot contained elements of 
a tragedy of a more terrible kind than could be developed from 
any other event in history; but for the first idea of attempting 
it, I am indebted to an ordination sermon delivered by his Grace 
| the Archbishop of Dublin.” 


| The following quotation from the Archbishop’s ser- 
| mon is subjoined in explanation,— 


“In contemplating the case of Judas Iscariot, you should first 
: remark, that there isno reason for concluding, as unreflecting 
| readers often do, that he was influenced solely by the paitry bribe 
| of thirty pieces of silver (probably equal in silver to about sixty 
| shillings ; and in value to perhaps twice that sum in the present 
day) to betray his master, and to betray him designedly to death. 
That Jesus possessed miraculous powers, Judas must have well 
known; and it is likely that, if he believed Him to be the promised 
Messiah, who was about to establish a splendid and powerful 
kingdom (an expectation which it is plain was entertained by all 
the apostles) he must have expected that his master, on being 
arrested and brought before the Jewish rulers, would be driven 
to assert his claim, by delivering himself miraculously from the 
power of his enemies ; and would at once accept the temporal 
kingdom which the people were already eager (and would then 
have been doubly eager) to offer him. That if our Lord had 
done this, he would have been received with enthusiastic wel- 
come, as the nation’s deliverer from Roman bondage, there can 
be no doubt; since He would thus have fulfilled the fondly 
cherished hopes of the multitudes who had just before brought 
him in triumph to Jerusalem. And it was most natural for Ju- 
das to expect that Jesus would so conduct himself if delivered up 
to his enemies. As for his roluntarily submitting to stripes 
and indignities and to a disgraceful death, no such thought 
seems ever to have occurred to Judas any more than it did to the 
other apostles. But the difference between Iscariot and his fel- 
lows-apostles was, that, though all had the same expectations 
and conjectures, ke dared to act on his conjectures, and departing 
from the plain course of his known duty, to follow the calcula- 
tions of his worldly wisdom, and the schemes of his worldly 
ambition ; while they piously submitted to their master’s gui- 
dance, ‘‘even when they understood not the things that He said 
unto them,” Preface p.p. III.—IV. 


This is a great subject. Within the range of tragedy 
there is none so grest—so terrible. We find ourselves 
concerned in the motives of that man who became the 
instrument through whom our Great MAsTER was 
brought to the consummation of his mission, in that 
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stage of his being which he accomplished on earth; a 
man too, who was one of the twelve chosen friends of 
Christ, dignified in especial, by the name of Apostles. 


The very greatness of the theme indeed renders it start- | 


ling at first view. ‘‘ Is not this dangerous ground?” we 
say. “Is it not daring to venture upon this as a sub- 
ject for dramatic poetry 2” 

We search the work itself for a reply, and we find 
in the mode of its construction a satisfactory solution of 
our doubts. We find that while the great interest 
clings around the person of our Lord, while his spirit 
pervades every scene, while every incident hangs upon 
his words, his acts, his sufferings, yet He himself never 
appears in any one scene. He is the subject of the dia- 
logue. but he does not mix init. He is the centre of 
the action, yet He does not revolve before our eyes. We 
hear him through other mouths, we see Him through 
other eyes. We feel that on two or three occasions He 
moves behind the divine veil that separates the scene 
from the background—but He is never visible. Thus it 
is that He passes crowned with his bloody thorns; and 
He hangs pale on His cross to our mental eye, seen 
through the agonized vision of the wretched traitor. 
This mode of construction, arising out of the deep-felt 
reverence of the poet, inspires us, as we read, with a 
like emotion, and excites the frame of mind suited to 
the study of the work. 


In like manner, the treatment of the character of Ju- 
das is true to the correct instinct of a great dramatist. 
Though raised out of the mire of depravity, which in the 
common version of his crime clings around him (as one 
who could betray his Master for thirty pieces of silver) 
he is not elevated into a hero. He is represented as of 
character too gross to comprehend the teaching of Christ, 
or enter into its real meanings; as a man of fierce pas- 
sions, revengeful, ambitious; a seeker of his own glory 
through the glorification of his Lorp; presumptuous, and 
careless as to his means to accomplish his end; and that 
end—the elevation of his Master to a triumphant king- 
dom, His fiery vengeance on His enemies, and his own 
high place in the new dynasty. At the same time he is 
represented as of ardent faith, of devoted adherence to 
Christ, and of unbounded belief in his power; this very 
faith and devotion galling him with a sense of intolerable 
impatience, and making him rush upon the means which 
he conceived would hurry on the consummation he de- 
sired,—viz., that of the Messiah’s kingdom upon earth. 
The “ kingdom of heaven,”’ whether to be spiritually ac- 
complished on earth or in another state, formed ro part 
of the thoughts of Judas. The following short portion 
of a discourse among the Apestles will illustrate our 
meaning :— 

Peter. 
If his word move all hearts, where’er he goeth, 
As doth thesun who looketh on the waves, 
Call’st thou the light too slow? The divine word 
He preacheth, and the spirit of his life, 
Are they not quick to reach the multitude, 
Daily ? 

Judas. 
But since our days are but a span, 
Or we may suffer death by martyrdom, 
For us it seemeth slow. 

John. 

No time is slow, 
When love goes with it; wherefore our Lord’s good time 
Let us abide in full faith. 

James. 
What are we, 
That we should question him ? 


Judas, 
But while his power 





| Could silence their revilings and their taunts, 
| Set aside all their doctrines and harsh laws 

Wither their soldiers’ hands—cast down their walls 
| And in the place a mighty Temple erect 
To the True Spirit even to his Father, God— 
| Behold instead he wandereth by the way 
| Even as an outcast, and the wicked sit 
In the high places, as of old. 

Peter. 

Nay, Judas; 
Not as of old, with all the future theirs— 

For so it seemed—but as things doomed to die, 
Since the bright star of Bethlehem arose. 


John. 
Their nights are numbered. Jesus can breathe one breath— 
And all who now sit crowned shall fade in air, 
While from the misty silence to the sweetness 
Of psaltery, dulcimer, and angel quire 
His own great Kingdom burneth into view. 

Judas. 
I say this to myself most constantly ! 
I know this—this I strongly feel. 

Act L, se. III. 

Even in this short extract, the admirable working of 
the other characters of the drama will be perceived. 
They include, besides the Apostles whom we have enu- 
merated in the extract, Mary the mother of Christ, Ma- 
ry the sister of Lazarus, and Mary Magdalene, Pontius 
Pilate, Caiaphas and Annas, Nicodemus, Joseph of Ari- 
mathea, and Lazarus of Bethany, also Claudia the wife 
of Pilate. 

Among these, the Apostle John is a lovely personifica- 
tion; presenting in poetry an image such as in painting 
is given us by Raffaelle. The Mother of Christ, though 
appearing in two scenes, speaks only once, but her si- 
lence is more expressive than all words, and when she 
speaks she thrills us with an emotion never to be for- 
gotten, uttering words that comprehend all the height 
and the depth of the emotions awakened by that solemn 
moment of anguish and of faith in the accomplished 
work, and all this in one line. Mary Magdalene is given 
truly with the fervent love that washed the feet with 
her tears and wiped them with the long tresses of her 


in the morning of the first day of the week.” 

But the two characters which are worked out in the 
most masterly manner—always excepting the principal 
one—are Caiaphas and Pontius.Pilate. Caiaphas is the 
very embodiment of Priestcraft; an epitome of the vices 
into which that institution has plunged its functionaries, 
There is a scene in which, it is artfully managed, that he 
should profess and enunciate as the truth every error in 
certain sciences, which modern knowledge has exploded. 
How finely done too is the following, and, alas! how 
strangely like the way in which those who in this our 
19th century sit in high places, and are called Masters 
and Teachers among us, yet speak. Caiaphas is arguing 
with Pilate, who would save Jesus:— 


Caiaphas. 

He hath taught the people that all men are brothers, and 
should be equal; that no man should be master and rabbi; and 
that he is greatest who serveth most, Whatis this but evil 
speaking, and false doctrine, and lying and slandering? For do 
we not very well know, O Pilate, that the people are not the 
brothers of those who sit in high places, nor have they any 
equality except among their fellows who dwell with them. Are 
there not kings upon the earth, and high priests, and governors 
of great dignity and many slaves? Why answerest thou not a 
word ?”” 

Act I., se. III. 

Pontius Pilate equally with Judas Iscariot, is raised 
out of his “monster” character, and represented as he 
truly was—a Roman magistrate of average, or rather 
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more than average moderation and sense of justice, who 
would willingly have prevented the act of malignant 
cruelty and hypocrisy which was performed by the ru- 
lers of the Jews, but who by no means conceived the 
saving of a ‘just person,” belonging to the lower or- 
ders, of suilicient importance to endanger a popular tu- 
mult, or his own position. 


To those of our readers who have seen and compre- 
hended the wonderful figure of Lazarus painted by Mi- 
chael Angelo, in Sebastian del Piombo’s great picture in 
the National Gallery, we may say, here, in this drama, 
that Lazarus moves and speaks. To those who do not 
know it, we can convey no idea of the impression which 
they will receive in reading this profound scriptural 
tragedy. 

It is not our purpose to give extracts. We have not 
space, nor, without giving the whole, could we convey 
the slightest adequate idea of any part. Every scene has 
its purpose, weighs its weight, and presents pictures and 
gives ideas to be stored up. From the first scene, where- 
in Judas communes with himself in his impatience of 
spirit, yet doubts and starts back in affright at the pur 
pose he has conceived, while, to his terrified imagina- 
tion, “pale forms slowly rise and gaze around,” every 
succeeding scene would require to be enumerated. No 
one will ever forget, after once reading it, the dreadful 
picture of Judas, when he staggers into the Temple to 
fling down “ the price of blood “’—and who shall venture 
to select a passage from the awful grandeur and intense 
agony of the last scene? The whole must be read. No 
one who realizes the scene in reading it, can help feel- 
ing appalled. 

As to the miscellaneous Poems at the end of the vo- 
lume, the collection is peculiarly rich. We regret that 
we cannot now do more than mention the deeply pathe- 
tic monody entitled ‘‘ The Urn;”’and the grand ‘Thought 
for Michael Angelo.”” The poem entitled “ An Irish Fu- 
neral,’’ some of our readers may recollect, as it first ap- 
peared in Howitt’s Journal, as also did that entitled 
‘Genius.’ We must refer our readers to the volume 
for the rest, only mentioning as one of our great favour- 
ites * The Plough;” they will find them as full of ori- 
ginality and power as of singular variety. 

The Whole Art of Making British Wines, Cordials, and 
Ligueurs in the greatest perfection: as also Strong 
and Cordial Waters, with valuable Recipes for 
Brewing Fine and Strong Welsh Ales, ete. By Jamzs 
Rosrinson, Author of “ The Art of Curing, Pickling, 
and Preserving.”’ London: Longmans and Co. 


What a treasure would this book have been to our great- 
grandmothers. It quite transports one back into old 
country houses, and into times when substantial ladies, 
knowing nothing of the London season, thought only of 
the seasons for pickling, preserving, distilling rose and 
lavender water, and storing the cellar with all sorts of 
wines and cordials. For those who are lucky enough 
to be living now-a-days, and not in the days of our 
great-grandmothers, we do not know a more tempting 
table of contents than Mr. Robinson’s book furnishes. 
What a treasure must a wife be who should delight in 
its mysteries, What charming home-made wines, cor- 
dials, and other luxuries, might all about her calculate 
on. What a cup of glowing elder wine her husband 
may safely calculate on as he drives homeward on a win- 
ter’s evening. What visions he must have of her rich 
cinnamon and clove cordial, her rich mulberry and in- 
comparable cowslip liqueurs. 

Her hock and champagne and sherry would not be 
made of sour gooseberries or malt, but of real grapes ; 
and then her beautiful summer beverages and iced 
punches and burnt claret, and sherbets; her famous 
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blackberry syrup, and a thousand similar and dissimilar 
delicacies—why she would be a perfect Syren and Da- 
lilah to all Teetotallers, and her house must be laid 
under the ban. But amongst those headstrong mortals 
who, spite all warnings, will go on making and taking 
all sorts of creature comforts, Mr. Robinson’s book is 
sure to have a great run. His very preface is able to 
make a man dangerously knowing in all the arcana of 
fermentation, tunning, and filling up, racking-off, bot- 
tling, and corking. The worst thing about his recipes 
is, in our opinion, their eternal ingredient of ginger, 
which may be a very safe thing for the stomach, but is 
not so agreeable in everything to the palate. We do not 
believe that there is a race of it in genuine hock or 
champagne, nor in three-fourths of other, wines. It 
seems to be our author’s grand specific against crude- 
ness—but those who don’t like it can readily leave it 
out. 


On Large and Small Farms and their Influence on the 
Social Economy, etc. By H. Passey, Peer of France, 
Member of the Institute, etc., etc. London: Arthur 

Hall and Co.; Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd; Glas- 

gow: F. Orm and Sons; Cupar-Fife: G. 8. Tullis. 

1848. 


The Aristocracy of Britain and the Laws of Primo- 


geniture. London: Dyer, 24, Paternoster-row; Edin- 
burgh: Tait; Glasgow: Rutherglen; Cupar-Fife : 
Tullis. 


These two works the production of our French neigh- 
bours, may be read with much profit at the present 
moment. It appears to us that M. Passey produces 
much sound argument, and as much sound fact, in ad- 
vocacy of tne Small Farm system. He shows the real 
results of small farms in France, Germany, Belgium, 
and other countries, and in our opinion, completely des- 
stroys the bug-bear of sub-division. It is a work 
which should be read carefully by every one interested 
in the great tendencies and necessities of the age. 
Nothing can be plainer, that the progress of population 
and of civilization assuredly will force out of their way, 
all conventional obstacles; the people at large will 
claim to have a more equal possession of the land, and 
it will be for us to make ourselves practically acquainted 
with what is likely to be the result. The volume on the 
* Aristocracy of Britain” will form a very fitting com- 
panion for “‘Hampden’s History of the English Aris- 
tocracy.”* In that work we have the actual story of the 
deeds and misdeeds of the aristocracy, and the portrai- 
ture of their present ominous position in this country ; 
in this volume we have the opinion of some of the most 
enlightened and celebrated men of France, amongst 
them, those now figuring in its Provisional Government, 
on the influence of this aristocracy on the fortunes of 
this country, and their assertions of its necessary down- 
fall. The names of H.Passey, De Beaumont, Sismon- 
di, Buret, Guizot, B. Constant, Dupin, Say, Blanqui, 
Mignet, etc., sufficiently testify the universality of this 
opinion of the disastrous influence of our aristocracy on 
the interests of our country in men of the highest 
genius, and of all political schools amongst our quick- 
sighted neighbours. 

We have read both volumes with much satisfaction, 
and cordially recommend them to general perusal at this 
moment, 
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CONDITION OF THE COUNTRY. AWAKING OF THE MID- 
DLE CLASSES. REMARKABLE LETTER FROM A NOT- 
TINGHAM HOSIER. 

As Galileo said when-condemned by the Inquisition for saying— 

that the world moved—‘‘ It does move though!” People have 

thought of late that the political world in this country was at a 

stand still, or if it moved at all, it moved backwards. While 

the people of the Continent have been making rapid strides in 
political and social regeneration, a wretched faction at home 
having climbed into the seat of power on pretence of reform, 
has been destroying the constitution by wholesale, and suppress- 
ing those liberties for which Englishmen have toiled, fought, 

and died for ages. But this treachery, this base attempt on a 

generous but deeply wronged nation, has had its usual effect. 

It has roused its resentment, and quickened the pulse of reform. 

The world does move. In our large towns meetings are every- 

where holding to determine on a brisker and bolder course of 

action, onacloser union of and with the people. The news- 
papers throughout the country breathe once more the true Bri- 
tish tone. Even The Times, commenting on the unparalleled 
distress of the manufacturing districts, confesses that something 

ust be dune. Yes, something must be done. Luckily the 

‘pressure of accumulated debt has reached a point from which 
there is no likelihood of further intervals of ease, till the weight 
itself is thrown off. Such wretched navvies as Lord John Rus- 
sell may attempt to dam up the waters of taxation, but the 
river is coming in at the other end with a perpetual momentum 
that will bear down all barriers. The crisis must and will 
come, whether our infatuated aristocracy see it or not. 

A gentleman, a master manufacturer, writing from one of 
the manufacturing districts, says—‘‘To my great surprise, I 
find we have no Tories now to thwart us; for those who last 
year were Tories are now become hearty Reformers, ‘ zealous 
of good works,’ and filled with a most lively faith that some- 
thing must be done, and that quickly, or the State vessel will 
founder ! I am not speaking of poor Tories, but of men in really 
affluent circumstances, who now speak in a new tongue, and 
like men inspired with a new spirit, and if these are not signs 
of actual political regeneration, where must we look for such 
signs?” 

But we refer our readers most earnestly to the striking letter 
from a Nottingham hosier which we give below. On Saturday, 
April 30th, Z'he Times give a most startling article on the con- 
dition of that town. It described one parish as having upwards 
of 3,000 poor on its books: the poor-rates amounting to 10s. 
and 15s. in the pound; and the country people still flocking in 
to aggravate the distress. Cun anything so forcibly prove the 
melancholy truths that we have been for weeks preaching in the 
‘Meldrum Family?” Will this nation wait patiently till the 
aristocracy has utterly depopulated and desolated the country? 

What a crying fact is that which the Nottingham hosier men- 
tions of the Americans now sending their cotton fabrics into our 
own East Indies! India, the mother country of cotton we have 
suffered to be crushed by the monopolies of the traders of Lea- 
denhull-street, and have gone to America for that cotton which 
we might have raised there in any quantity, and ata fifth of 
the price, and have supplied America with our money to such an 
extent, that she not only now manufactures for herself, but in- 
vades our very colonies, and drives us from our territories with 
her manufactures! How long are the greed and the imbecility of 
aristocrats to goon ruining and destroying? When will this 
stupid nation choose a ministry that has been brought up to and 
understands real business? But we cease our qucries, and leave 
the facts of our correspondent to speak some most home truths. 

Nottingham, May lst, 1848. 

Mr. W. Howitt. 

Dear Sir,—-Knowing, as I do, how valuable every 
moment of time is to you, who so well know how to make a va- 
luable use of those moments, I should indeed feel ashamed to 
test your kind patience by troubling you with a mere desuttory 
correspondence on subjects either not interesting to you, or re- 
specting which you need no information from anyone. Believ- 
ing, however, that it may be in my power to give what you may 
consider both useful and interesting information respecting the 
hosiery trade, I venture to address you, from aconviction that 
you have both the ability and the disposition to make a good use 
of any really useful informution. 
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I have read with unabated interest your admirable papers en- 
‘titled “ Facts from the Fields,” and have been particularly 
struck with the graphic skill and perfect truthfulness of poor 
Bates’s narrative, whose case, as regards his sufferings, is that 
of thousands of this most unfortunate class of workmen. There 
is, unfortunately, something in the entire organization of this 
branch of trade which seems necessarily to convert the "hosiers 
and bag-men into petty tyrants (a worse class, I take it, than 
great ones, paradoxical as it may appear,) while it converts the 
workmen into slaves, scarcely, if at all, /ess to be pitied, and 
oft-times more to be pitied, than the slaves in the United States, 
This, I think you will allow, is a pretty broad admission, to 
come from the pen of a hosier, who has been connected with 
the trade for more than thirty years, during which time, with 
one or two rather brief exceptions, the condition of the frame- 
work knitters has been gradually becoming worse and worse, 
until, at last, many of them appear more like walking skeletons 
than any other class of men that eould be found on the habit- 
able globe. As far as we can at present judge, we sec not the 
least prospect of any amelioration of their wretched condition, 
but rather the contrary; because our free trade measures do 
necessarily tend to bring the manufactures of our continental 
rivals into closer competition with our own, of which, only on 
Saturday, an American gentleman, who is now here on a trad- 
ing visit, gave me a striking example, so striking, indeed, that 
if I did not know him to be a person of the strictest veracity, I 
should have been staggered by such a statement, and have ques. 
tioned its truth. He assured me that in Manchester, one wholesale 
house (Messrs. Wood and Westheads) are now regular import- 
ers of Saxony gloves, and that they sell Saxon-made cotton 
gloves, of very fair quality, for thirteen pence a dozen, while the 
very lowest rubbish, in the shape of a cotton glove, that we can 
produce, costs us nearAy double that money! Yet, strange as it 
may appear, there is, I believe, yet a small duty on all such 
goods when imported from Saxony. 

Now it is well known there are no ‘hosiers” (strictly so 
called) nor any ‘‘ bagmen’’ in Saxony! Consequently, in that 
happy land, there are no tyrannical hosiers, nor tyrannical 
**bag-men,” to ‘“‘grind men’s bones to make them bread.” 
There, 1 am assured, every frame-work knitter finds his own 
frame, (consequently, has no frame-rent to pay,) buys his yarn, 
bundle by bundle, of factors, and, when he has manufactured 
this yarn into stockings, gloves, or other articles, he sallies forth 
to sell them to other factors, who may be dealers in hosiery, for 
the best price he can get. You probably know all these facts 
already, having yourself lived in Germany, and I mention them 
merely to point your attention to the vast economy of this system, 
which at once annihilates ¢wo classes of ‘‘ tyrants” and one class 
of ‘‘slaves,” thereby saving an incalculable amount of ill-blood, 
so necessarily created by our more crooked, complex, and beg 
garly system of conducting this unfortunate business. The 
Americans tell us that, as regards stockings and gloves, we do 
not stand the least chance in competition with the factors of 
Saxony; who buy such goods so amazingly cheap; on remarking 
to one of the former, that the frame-work knitters of Saxony 
can live at a much cheaper rate than our operatives can, ‘‘ yes!” 
said he, ‘‘and I honestly tell you their habits are such, that I 
would rather maintain twelve Saxony frame.work knitters, than 
one English one” 

Of the sincerity of this declaration I can not pretend to be a 
judge, unless he alluded to extreme cases in both countries. One 
thing is plain, that, by sticking to our infamous Corn Laws so 
long, we have really compelled our former customers to manu- 
facture for themselves, and for each other, leaving us to digest 
the bitter fruits of our selfishness and pride, and, unless our 
load of taxation be quickly reduced to a Lower scale than that 
of any of our foreign competitors, I maintain there can be no 
help for us, either abroad or at home, and we must rapidly sink 
in the scale of nations, both as regards our physical and moral 
condition, and he who, with even half an eye cannot see this, 
must be—what politeness will restrain me from calling hin! And 
now, my dear Sir, allow me to advert a little to what brother 
Jonathan is doing, because those who take Jonathan to bea 
stupid dolt, de most egregiously mistake their man, who will 
walk nine times round us while we are stupidly guessing what 
he is about. 

The Americans have for several years past made it their boast 
that they can not only manufacture as good shirting-calicoes as 
any produced in this country, but also that they can send them 
to the East Indies and to China, at lower pricesthan ours, thereby 
insuring them a decided preference in those markets. Now I 
have been informed by a gentleman who, I have reasons to be- 
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lieve, is pretty conversant with these matters, that the Ameri- : 
cans do not produce cheaper cotton fabrics than we do, but that, 
nevertheless, they can afford, and do actually sell their fabrics 
at a lower price than we can ours, in consequence of the very 
liberal profits they realise on the various sorts of produce they 
import from the East, in exchange for their New England 
manufactures, because such produce, imported in’ American 
vessels, is admitted into the United ‘States duty free, which’ it 
is obvious must give their merchants an immense advantage over 
ours, whose imports from the same regions are severely taxed 
on entering our ports. Meantime “ Jonathan,” who knows well 
that, even when not visited with potato blights, we cannot get 
an adequate supply of grain and: flour ‘for our manufacturing 
population, unless we import pretty largely from his great gran- 
ary of the West,—knowing this, Jonathan sticks fast to his 
tariff, and, if we pout the lip, and remind him that, having now 
repealed our Corn Laws, we think ourselves entitled to a recipro- 
city of liberal measures. ‘‘ Was it reciprocit, 'y you were talking 
of ?” he will say, ‘“‘why then, John Bull, reciprocity thou shalt 
have, to thy heart’s content, if that will satisfy thee, and as 
you kept your Corn Laws in operation for more ‘than thirty 
years,—to the almost total exclusion of our grain and flour,— 
in about thirty years from this time, John, we will talk to you 
about abolishing our tariff, which, should the wind be favourable 
we will then reduce as gradually and as pridently as you are 
now preparing to abolish’ cel darling Corn tam; 3 will that 
do for you, John ?”” 

very similar“to this will be the reply of our neighbours on 
the European continent. Isit not plain; then, that our only 
hope of salvation from as complete prostration and ruin as ever 
yet were inflicted on any nation, depends on a_ sweeping’ reduc- 
tion of our national expenditure, and of our taxes, both na- 
tional and local?. The great bug-bear is the Debt,—the * bles- 
sed Debt,” as.Cobbett used to call it, which, in my view, ought 
tv be no bug-bear at all, because, as it was contracted solely to 
uphold the Cuvrcn and the Arisrocracy, it is very obvious the 
Cuvrcn and the Aristocracy ought to pay it, and niust be made 
to pay it, even -if it should require the full half,’ or’ more, of. 
their ill-gotten wealth to liquidate it; ‘this, in ‘my opinion, will’ 
be the only honest way of dealing with the Debt,‘ which -has 
proved to be the very ‘‘ugliest” customer John Bull has had to 
deal with! Indeed, as both Church and: Aristocracy pretend to 
be so very “loyal,” in their feelings, I Pink the sooner her Ma- 
jesty calls uponthem to do this act. of justice, the better ; in 
which case, lookijg.at the amiable lineage whence. they sprang, 
—who, Sir, can t their ‘‘honourable” feelings? - ‘f Repu- 
diate !”—No, Sir,—impossible ! Such “honourable” aha ‘right 
honourable” beings ‘as'our parsons and aristocrats, could never 
REPUDIATE;—believe me :—‘ repudiation” being now considered 
alow, vulgar, republican vice, and quite unworthy of the pure 
blood of the men whose ancestors ‘came in with’-the Con- 
queror !” Judge you, then,: Sir, whether such “ high-blooded’ 
beings would’ disgrace themselves: by: “‘ repudiating” a Debt 
which they have always spoken of as being of the most sacred 
character, scarcely Jess.so,-in their estimation, I Will: warrant, 
than the tithes they are.so tenacious in exacting! “Ah, my dear 
Sir, there are hopes for‘us yet, if we only continue loyal to our 
Queen, and faithful to each other ! That-we shall be loyal to the 
last degree, I cannot doubt; whether we shall‘ become a united 
people and discharge faithfully the duties we owe to curbetvee 
and our children reniains to.be proved.- ‘ 

I remain; dear Sir, — 
; Your’s very. soaeun 
A Norrincuam: Hoster. 
THE, PEOPLE’S LEAGUE. 

At a friendly conference of: Radical Reformers, called at Her- 
bert’s Hotel, Palace Yard, May 3rd., for the purpose of ascer- 
taining whether the middle.and working classes can unite on a 
common principle in relation to‘an amended representation of 
the people in Parliament, ‘the following’ resolution was unani- 
mously agreed to and adopted,-as the declared basis of anew 
organization, to be henceforth denominated ‘The People’s 
League.” 

“Believing that the House of Commons must truly and 
justly represent the whole people before it can become effective 
for lessening our burthens, removing restrictions and monopo- 
lies, or for helping onward the intellectual, moral, and truly re- 
, ous progress of our people, it is resolved that ‘the foundation 

the League about to be formed, shall be based on the princi- 
a of Universal Suffrage, or the right of voting for Members 
of Parliament to every man of twenty-one years of age uncon. | 
victed of crime, together with such details as are essential to its | | 
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exercise. And that in any future conference that may be con- 
vened upon this subject, the parties present hereby express their 
willingness to enter into the discussion and consideration of the 
points involved in the People’s Charter, and other documents 
intended to secure the free exercise of the franchise.” 

“A great number. of influential and known Reformers from va- 
rious parts of the country attended. A. deputation was ap- 
pointed to confer with the Liberal members of Parliament, so 
as to obtain, if possible, their co-operation. A plan of organiza- 
tion has been since agreed to, and a portion of a General Coun- 
cil elected. .A Provisional , Committee. has also been appointed 
to attend to the printing of the rules, and objects, and the issuing 
an address to the country. és , 

HUDDERSFIELD COMMONWEALTH BROTHERHOOD §80- 

~) CIETY. 

“In May, 1847, this Society. was formed in consequence of. two: 
articles by Silverpen which -appeared in:this Journal. : It.was_ 
resolved to rent land, and employ their members. who were out 
of work in cultivating . it, at half;a-crown a day for ten hours’ 
labour. Such was the low state of ‘their funds ,when ‘this, bold. 
resolve was come to, owing to the. wretched state of trade, that, 
they could only, .in, the first place, : raise a, couple of barrels of, 
flour, which they: sold to any of the poor, whether members or. 
not, ° This sueceeded -80 well, that they were ,soon enabled to 
take : a, front shop : and. “employ, aman constantly. . They. sold as 
good an article as any. shop in, the town at a lower price. ' 

. They now, return - £50. per, ‘week, and- the profits go towards 
breaking , up,and cultivating sixteen acres: of wood and. land, 
which , they shave taken two-and-a-half ‘miles from the ‘town. 
This undertaking i is divided into £5. shares, and the Society,em- 
ploying. men fwho are “without other work,- pay ‘them, half - their 
earnings, in. money, and sthe other .half. goes to pay, for .their 
‘share. . Such. -efforts . as. these | are most ‘meritorious, ‘and ‘show 
‘what the.Working ‘Classes : are capable. of, if those who have the’ 
means. would. but,assist ; and. encourage “them... 

I «iw iceTHE; STANDARD OF FREEDOM. 

The timgs: ‘demand ev ery,;honest man.to ‘speak out ; and.we 
are glad to,see:that: ‘there are sundry preparations, : by, ‘the. ee 
sort, of. men, », making for’. this :purpose. ; Amongst others, Jo 
Cassell announces 7'ke Standard of Freedom, a weekly newspaper. 
of thorough; advocacy; of- Political, Commercial, and Religious, 
Liberty. ., From what-we know of the projector 1 and have learned. 
of the arrangements. and proposed staff for this journal, we con- 
in | dently anticipate in it a most vigorous and valuable instrument 
of public reform.> ; . 

PLAIN ADVICE FOR THE POOR WHEN SUMMONED. IN 

THE COUNTY COURT. _. 

/Friends, try and keep out of debt, by industry, care, and, 
above.all, temperance.’ If you cannot and are. summoned, try 
and-pay the debt before the trial day, and you-will save; “nue 
Capense.a Bh -g Should. you. be unable, >g0.: to the, Court on-tte-day * 

‘of erty: ant Fou, aWilsfind:a fritnd in the: judge if-you deserve 
it; he iu give you indulgence’ by. fixing:a very. small instal- 
ment (a workman need not: Jose: his day as his wife or daughter 
may answer for him). If-youdo net appear you will be ordered 
to. pay it all immediately, and your.goods seized at once for. it, 
with great expense. Keep your instalments paid and you can- 
not be-hurt; if you neglect once they may send an execution in 
‘your house. . Join the: ‘Temperance Society, go to the tea parties, 
and keep. the pledge, and-you will then save money and be free 
from DEBT, which is misery. - ', A Frienp. 
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